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EXISTENCE or LIFE? 


‹‹ 


More than 200,000 men have been without work 
for over two years; 52,900 of them for more than five years. 
There is scar cely a possibility that these men can regain a 
stable place in industry. Most of them are aged 45,and 
upwards—and who will employ them when younger теп, 
more active and adaptable, are clamouring for work? ... 


(See article on page 289 on “ THE PROBLEM or 
THE OLDER UNEMPLOYED.”’) 
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LL moderately observant readers will 

have noticed that this JOURNAL 
changed its dress from top to toe for the 
Special Number, The Linkmen, in July. 
The new fashion, inside the old cover, is 
repeated this month and we intend to 
continue it. The change was only made 
after much deliberation and a series of 
experiments. Readers connected with the 
craft of printing will understand what is 
involved and, we hope, will agree that the 
best has been done within the limits set. 
Some other readers may care to hear, in 
untechnical language, what the problem 
was and how it has been met. The paper 
on which the Journat has hitherto been 
printed was quite good for the reproduc- 
tion of * linc-hlocks ' (7.e., zinc blocks made 
photographically from pen and ink draw- 
ings) but no good at all for ' half-tone 
blocks ' (/.c., copper blocks made photo- 
graphically from: photographs, wash- 
drawings or paintings). On this paper such 
blocks—unless very coarsely made, like the 
pictures in cheap newspapers—would 
appear as unrecognisable ink-smudges. As 
nearly all the illustrations in the JOURNAL 
are reproductions of photographs it was 
necessary, therefore, to insert cach month 
some pages (usually four, but running in 
special issues to as many as twenty-four) of 
а quite different kind of paper, known аз 
“imitation art,’ on which the pictures were 
printed. These plates, in brown ink on a 
brownish paper, have been a distinctive 
feature of our JounNar since the August 
issue of 1927, and we have bidden farewell 
to them reluctantly. 

* * * 
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What is the point, then, of the change 
of paper? First, in order to be able to print 
pictures on any page we like. The special 
paper Hiec used could only be 
inserted at specified places іп the JouRNAL. 
For the printer works in multiples of eight 
pages at a time, and in our JounNaL either 
sixteen or, more usually, thirty-two white 
pages came between the tinted pages of 
plates. The articles had to be fitted in, as 
nearly as possible, cach month, so that they 
appeared opposite the pictures which illus- 
trated them. This often complicated the 
© make-up ' considerably. On the paper we 
are now using we can print pictures, large 
or small, on any page we want them. This 
means, we hope, that we shall have more 
pictures—for those that reach us are usually 
small snapshots which could not claim a 
whole page to themselves under the old 
arrangement, but can now be used ' in the 
text ' where they belong. This, we hope, 
will encourage readers to send us more and 
better photographs. 


* * * 


| | 


Criticisms of the new paper there surely 
will be, for some readers, as we know by 
experience, are extremely conservative in 
such matters and resent any feature in their 
Journat which is unfamiliar. Other critics 
may say that, while we were about it, we 
might as well have given them something 
better Still. To them we State the problem 
very simply. Our problem was to find anew 
paper which was (a) not heavier than the 
old paper (and shiny-surfaced paper is apt 
to be heavier than matt-surfaced paper of 
the same thickness) for compelling reasons 
of paper price and of postage charges; (4) 
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opaque enough, at the given weight, to 
take type and pictures without showing 
them through—or ‘ grinning,’ as the paper 
makers have it in their jargon; (c) not 
* parish-magaziny ' or cheap in its appear- 
ance. To this end a series of experiments 
was made with paper of various typcs and 
colours and with different inks—for 
printers’ ink varies greatly to suit the paper 
it is intended for. And you have the result, 
specially manufactured for us, in your 
hand. If we could charge you twice as 
much for your JounNar we could doubtless 
give you a finer result. But we trust that, 
all things considered, you are not dissatis- 
fied. So much for the manner of it. As for 
the mater which we print—ah, that's 
another question. We are, believe it or not, 
always Striving to improve that too. 


Many readers will remember having 
listened on Sunday evening, June 19, 
to Mr. Christopher Stone’s admirable wire- 
less appeal on behalf of the British Empire 
Leprosy Relief Association and will be in- 
terested to have news of the really magnifi- 
cent response. For many days after the 
appeal the offices of B.E.L.R.A. were com- 
pletely snowed under, over 18,000 Ictters 
being received. Up to the time of writing 
no less than £8,841 has been received in 
donations varying from 3d. to Гоо. One 
old lady celebrated the attainment of her 
Old Age Pension by sending along the first 
weck’s instalment, while another, having 
no money to spare, sent in a gold chain of 
her mother’s. One letter was received en- 
closing a ten-shilling note “то cure two 
leopards.” 

As a direct result of this appeal 
B.E.L.R.A. hope in three months’ time to 
be able to send out six more Toc Н volun- 


teers to work in leper colonies. 
* * * * 


Toc Н units in many parts of the coun- 
try continue to support the work of 
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B.E.L.R.A., and considerable sums of 
moncy have been raised as a result of their 
efforts. The Harrow District, after three 
years’ unflagging work, have handed over 
the sum of /600 which has made possible 
the immediate appointment of another 
Toc H volunteer who will sail this month 
for active work in the field. In addition to 
such financial support, a good deal of use- 
ful work has been done in the way of 
rousing public opinion on the subject, and 
strong committees have now been formed 
in a number of important centres as a 
result of public mectings for which Toc H 
units have in many cases been responsible. 
There is room for much more work of this 
kind. 

Tubby was one of the official party at 
the unveiling of the Australian Memorial 
at Villers-Brettonncux by His Majesty the 
King at the conclusion of the recent state 
visit to France. While in Paris, he took the 
opportunity of mecting members of the 


Paris Branch at his hotel. 

H.R.H. The Duke of Gloucester began 
his tour of inspection of boys’ clubs in 
Hampshire on July 25 by visiting the Toc 


Н Boys’ Club in Basingstoke. This club, 
founded by Toc H in 1932, has made 
great progress in the last two years. His 
Royal Highness stayed in the club for 
about ten minutes and talked to a number 
of the boys. 

Encouraging news reaches us from 
Cairo where the.Group, after a long spell 
of bad times, appears to be finding its feet 
again. Forty-seven members, probationers 
and contacts attended a special meeting 
called to discuss the future and there is 
every prospect of a real revival. The per- 
sistence and enthusiasm of R.A.F. mem- 
bers at Heliopolis and of the Essex Regi- 


ment at the Citadel have been in no small 
measure responsible. 


Luanshya Group, in Rhodesia, have or- 
ganised a voluntary blood transfusion team 
which has been of service to patients in the 
Roan Antclope Copper Mine Hospital. 
Their efforts to enlist a body of native 
volunteers to give blood to nativc cases 
have been checkmated by numcrous weird 
" horror" stories circulating among the 
natives who now believe the whole thing 
is“ taggati " and that the blood is being 
sought by a fiendish sect of blood drinkers 
or vampire bat men ! 


An account reaches us from South 
Australia o a `` training evening " recently 
tried out with considerable success when 
Edwardstown Group paid a visit to Unley 


Branch and too! charge of the pro- 
gramme. Follow ine a loud knock on the 


"stor was admitted to the 
заса an explanation of 
nt which he had heard 
led to further perti- 
«a good deal of explana- 
| parts of the room, so 
of the evening many 
aspects of Toc ti had been dealt with. 
Needless to say. though the whole thing 
appeared to be quite impromptu, the “ per- 
formance " had been very thoroughly pre- 
pared beforehand. Each man had carefully 
studicd his picce and had taken part in a 
“dress rehearsal." Few of us are able to 
give a reasonable exposition of Toc H to 
a stranger, and anything which stimulates 
us to take real trouble to give expression to 
our convictions is of valuc. 
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The thirteenth Australian Birthday 
Festival was held at Brisbane, Queensland, 
from May 25 to 28, and forty members, 
representing the 140 Branches and Groups 


in Australia, travelled long distances from 
other States to attend. They were received 
by His Excellency Sir Leslie Wilson, Presi- 
dent of Toc H in Queensland, and by the 
Lord Mayor of Brisbane. They attended 
a Thanksgiving Service in the Cathedral 
when the Archbishop addressed them, 
took part in other services and conferences, 
visited Tubby’s birthplace at Mary- 
borough, and held a Festival Guest-night 
in the City Hall. Brisbane produced a 
phenomenon of five days’ consecutive rain 
for the visitors’ delight. 


* * r > 


A review of the work of Toc H in the 
Natal Arca, South Africa, published in the 
June number of The Compass, men- 
tions the fact that work among natives 
and non-Europeans is on the increase. One 
unit has organised a night school, together 
with a football club. A drinking trough 
has been provided outside a country court- 
house for the horses of natives. One man 
is Scoutmaster to some coloured path- 
finders, while the members of another unit 
are making a careful study of native 
housing conditions outside a borough 
boundary. In another place it is proposed 
to form a club for “ wmfaans ” (little Zulu 
boys) who stay in the streets at night. The 
members of one Group werc entirely 
responsible for the entertainment of 3,000 
natives at an all-day gathering in cele- 
bration of the Coronation. 

For illustrations we are indebted this 
month to An Order of friends for the loan 
of blocks used as the frontispiece and on 
pages 290 and 291; to Francis Sandwith for 
the photographs reproduced on pages 290 
and 291; to F. Mayo, Welwyn, for that on 
page 304; to members of the Central Con- 
ference for those on pages 305, 306 and 
307; and to other members for the pictures 
on pages 314, 315 and 316. 
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IT IS NOT BEYOND THE SEAS 


^Y*HERE iX something in man that 

makes him think that he is born and 
meant for something better than his prc- 
sent attainments. He usually has a notion 
that his paradise is a long way off, and yet, 
strangely enough, he also thinks of it as 
just around the corner. However this para- 
dise or desire may be conceived, and what- 
ever strange names it may bear, the fact 
that he can think of something other than 
he at present possesses is a strong indicative 
proof that there is а something beyond his 
present state. 


The history of man's cfforts to get 
around the corner, and to obtain his para- 
dise, is not by any means a recounting of 
patient endeavours, but rather the history 
of looking for short cuts. Time and time 
again he has retired baffled thinking that 
in the quest for his paradise, howsocver 
named, he is like a blind man looking in 
a dark room for a black cat that isn't there! 
If man is in this Наше of mind he should 
read again the Book of Deuteronomy, 
especially the 3oth Chapter. It will help 
him to understand that his desired goal 
need not be in the distant heavens or even 
in the ends of the earth; it may be, and 
usually is, much nearer home. This is 
what Carlyle meant when he wrote: “Our 
America is here or nowhere.” 


Present day adventure may be styled 
“inventing the new." The adventure of 
the Middle Ages in like fashion can be 
spoken of as “ discovering the old." Each 
has its own particular fascination. I am 
not now at pains to make a studious con- 
trast of them, but would remark that in 
both periods man has been seeking for that 
which is around the corner, and above all, 
looking for short-cuts thercto, forgetting 
that corners have to be turned, and not cut 
across: thatis why Municipal Parks always 
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stick “ Keep off the Grass " on the cor- 
ners, so that you shall not short-cut! 


+ 2 LI . . 
had burnt itself into the curiosity of man. 


Stories of fabulous wealth, of gold, pre- 
cious stones, and of silk, together with the 
mysteries of its rcligion, philosophy, and 
the placidity of its most ancient civiliza- 
tion, had made Cathay a desirable para- 
dise. This went on even until the day that 
Chippendale designed tea caddies, and 
Colley Cibber could write: — 


Centuries ago thc lure of ancient Cathay 


“Теа, thou soft, thou sober, sage and 
venerable liquid, thou tongue-oosing, 
smile-smoothing, heart-opening, wink-tip- 
pling cordial, to whose glorious insipidity 
1 owe the happicst moments of my life, let 
me fall prostrate.” 
(I guess Colley was anticipating Toc Н!) 

But Cochin-China or Cathay was very’ 
much around the corner, and was a рага- 
disc to be sought ior rather than immedi- 
ately enterccd. Whereupon man, urged by 
curiosity, and driven by grecd, began to 
seck, as he most always docs, а short cut- 
The old routes to and from this treasure- 
land, one of which passed nearby the home 
of the boy jesus, were too wearisome for 
man in a hurry. The Portuguese living on 
the edge of the world and outside the 
pillars of Hercules, best known as the 
Straits of Gibraltar, were eminently fitted 
for a scafaring quest, and the navigators 
of this nation were in the forefront in seek- 
ing to discover new waterways. Creeping 
down the edge of the world (an edge 
which is now known as the West Coast 
of Africa) these old navigators found it 
surprisingly long. They sought to turn a 
corner in order to sail East to that land of 
hearsay and desire, and by and by their 
hopes were raised in that the Southern- 
most point of Africa was reached; a point 


which to this day bears a beautiful name— 
the Cape of Good Hope. But when the 
corner was turned there still remained 
what was virtually a double ocean passage 
ere their tiny ships could anchor in the 
sight of, under the shelter of, and yet 
amidst the dangers of China, the land 
where they would bc. A new way had 
been discovered, but it was too long, and 
too rough. They had turned the corner, 
but there was no short cut; and it is a moot 
point if even the * Ditch” cut at the 
Eastern end of the Mediterranean Sca docs 
afford a permanent and above all a safe 
way so that those seemingly irreconcilables 
—the East and the West—could mect. 

Having discovered the roundness of the 
world, there were those who said, “ Why 
not sail West and reach it by sailing on a 
straight line? So West they went leaving 
as the classic instance of their failure the 
report of Christopher Columbus who set 
out to find China, bumped into America, 
and died believing that he had found 
India! The story Gt the straight short cut 
to China is the story of the discovering of 
the Eastern Coast of the continent of 
America, and the presence of Chinese 
names, such as ihe Lachine Rapids in 
Canada and southwards, is proof positive 
of all this. 

I suppose they then began to argue that 
this interminable coast-line must have an 
end, and by and by they were forced to 
abandon the straight short-cut idea by 
turning the corncr which some of us know 
as the home of fogs and storms; on maps 
it is named Cape Horn. But man still 
wanted his short cut, and abandoning the 
South he began to ferret in the North, and 
so began the famous search for the North- 
West Passage, the story of which can be 
read in many and various books. They 
were sure they could go by water, and that 
the water-route would be a short cut. This 
can be summarised by the statements of 


two men. In 1584 John Davis, whose name 
lives in the Davis Strait, said, “ The North- 
West Passage is not a matter of doubt, it is 
casy, I have found it." In 1790 Van- 
Couver whose name is now borne by a 
city, having made careful exploration, said 
in his report, “ This must end the idea of 
any North-West Passage." Then a won- 
derful thing happened. Instead of regard- 
ing the Canadian half of the American 
continent as an obstacle to their passage to 
ancient China, the possibility presented it- 
self of using the very obstacle as a means 
to their end, and an overland route was 
planned. 

But the clement of romance (I had al- 
most said of miracle) was not yet ex- 
hausted, for as they toilsomely built their 
Railway, men discovered that ancient 
Cathay was not the only treasure-house on 
earth. Strangely enough men no longer 
wanted to go to China, they preferred set- 
tling in the country opened by the new 
railroad. In a word, they discovered that 
Paradise was not at a distance or around 
the corner, but was near at hand, and that 
the real wealth of the world was not silk, 
gold, and philosophy (all these have their 
place) but Bread. Any reputable econo- 
mist will teach you that the price of wheat, 
its scarcity or plenitude, is far more im- 
portant than the output price and opera- 
tions of the gold market. In a phrase, 1 
would say that the grain standard is far 
more important than the gold standard. 1 
commend such subject matter to you for 
study. 

Thus Canada became the granary of the 
Empire. All this is much more than an 
imaginative parable. It is the condemna- 
tion in actual history of two errors: first, 
that your treasurc-house or paradise must 
be at a distance, or just around the corner; 
secondly, that there is of necessity a short 
cut to the attainment of your desire or 
treasure-house. There are more treasures 
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near at hand, if rightly understood, than 
lie around any corner or exist in the far 
dim distances of time or space. 


The quest of Toc H is for something 
beyond the value of gold. Its best name is 
the Kingdom of God, and its place is in 
the wills of men. We will not reach it by 
short cuts in politics or social processes 
variously defined and multifariously cx- 
plained. Time was when not a few men 
were sure that something called the Social 
Process would in time land men where 
they wanted to be. They gabbled about 
Economic Determinism, the Continuity of 
Evolution, the Law of Gradualism, and 
were convinced that Progress was inevit- 
able and natural. I am quite sure that a 
lot of it was ` gas’ and that there is not the 
slightest warranty to be found in the facts 
of history to bolster up the claim of incvit- 
able progress. Others were bitten with the 
bug of Politicalism, and of legislative 
short-cuts to ‘ Glory.’ But that hasn't come 
off, neither is it likely to. If legis- 
lation by itsclf would do the trick, then 
(for instance) the Coal Industry must have 
gone through or past the Kingdom of God 
and come out on the other side! No in- 
dustry has had more legal enquiries, and 
supposedly remedial legislation. No one 
outside an asylum would maintain that the 
miner or the minc-owner have by legis- 
lation alone gone far towards any ideal 
they may have held. 


" When man hath tamed nature, asserted 
his place 
And dominion, behold! he is brought 
face to face 
With a new foc—himself.”’ 


The obstacle is in our own naturc, and 
that you may say is somcthing that cannot 
be changed. As a matter of fact, human 
nature is the one thing in the universc 
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capable of change, and is constantly being 
changed. In the classic words of a well- 
known night conversation, ‘ Marvel not 
that ye must be born again,” and in the 
anagram of that laughing philosopher, the 
late Gilbert K. Chesterton, this becomes 
clear. It is for this very purpose Toc H 
exists—'' to change chaps.” That is to sav. 
instead of looking round for shortcuts and 
corners to be easily turned so that we may 
readily arrive at the Kingdom of God in 
our own convenient way, it is better to face 
the obstacle, and use that obstacle as a 
vchicle, and a place wherein the Kingdom 
can be rcalised. 


Remember that the Master came to teach 
us that our ordinary life and our human 
nature are not, when properly understood. 
obstacles to our arriving in the Kingdom. 
but that they, by clear understanding and 


patient enileavour, are the very means or 
road to tho: Kinedom. and that, if we use 
our daily evocation and develop our high- 
est human nature, we will find that the 
Kingdon ‘od is near and more real 
than we iloushi in fact, we will find that 
there is ‚ quest in the distances of 


time and расе, or to desire any short-cut 
to that w not really distant but near 
at hand. c need not bid for cloistered 
cell, or seck sclcet and glorious tasks: 
* "The daily round, the common task, will 
furnish all we necd to ask.” Lift the stone, 
and cleave the wood, do out your daily job, 
and know that the Kingdom of God 15 
within you. For the quality, purpose, and 
vision of men's lives decides the trend of 
the social process. А social process is the 
result of social character, and social charac- 
ter is but yourself written in terms of 
millions of men like unto you. Make first 
of yourself an honest man; you will then 
be sure that there is one rascal less in the 
world ! Јтм Bunronp. 


— 


EFFECTIVE SERVICE - У. 
The Problem of the Older Unemployed 


We print this month an account by Mr. H. С. Pascor of a “ Subsistence Production 
Scheme,” inaugurated by An Order of friends with the approval and support of the Com- 
missioner for the Special Areas, which is attempting in a practical way to tackle the problem 
of the older unemployed who are unlikely ever again to find a place in industry. The help 
of Toc H in making this problem better understood is badly needed and the scheme described 
is commended to Branches and Groups for further investigation. 


A GREAT deal has been said and 
X written about the pathos of being 
old and unwanted. How much worse is 
the lot of men who are unwanted though 
they are not yet old; who find that even 
at 45 industry has no place for them! 

More than 200,000 men have been 
without work for оусг two years; 52,900 
of them for more than five years. There 
is scarcely a possibility that these men can 
regain a stable place in industry. Most 
of them are aged 45 and upwards—and 
who will employ them when younger 
men, more active and adaptable, are 
clamouring for work? 

As Mr. Howard Marshall has put it, 
these older men are “out for good, just 
flung on the scrap heaps of industry.” 
They arc men whom no-one wants. 

Some of them have been without work 
for five, ten, even fifteen years; they must 
feel that they are forgotten. But they 
have given their best years to industry, 
and whatever is human and Christian, in 
the nation must surely cry out “ we will 
remember them.” 

That first, but, when the pledge is given, 
a way of helping them тий be found, 
and that will not be easy. All the con- 
ventional “ remedies for unemployment ” 
depend on the possibility of reinstatement 
in industry and it is the essence of the 
older men’s problem that all doors are 
closed against them. Ifa land of promise 
exists for them they must enter it by some 
new gate. 


B 


Men Without Work, from which 
the figures quoted above werc taken, 
speaks of а “Subsistence Production 
Scheme " which gives work and a higher 
standard of living to men who cannot find 
ordinary employment. The book may be 
said to speak with authority, for it is the 
Report of a very able Committee set up 
by the Pilgrim Trust to enquire into 
various unemployment problems. Апа 
it characterises Subsistence Production— 
let us call it S.P.S. for short—as ‘‘ the 
mo$t important of the efforts made by 
voluntary societies to do something about 
the poverty which unemployment brings 
with it." 

S.P.S. is a pioneering job. It calls for 
adventure and a willingness to face dis- 
appointment, but it may have far-reaching 
results. In the Eastern Valley of Mon- 
mouthshire, within the South Wales dis- 
tressed area, 400 men have formed a Sub- 
sistence Production Society, and after 
three and a half years’ work are supply- 
ing themselves and their families with 
many essential commodities. They have 
no boss, except an over-mastering desire 
to help one another in their need. They 
are pionecring in a new kind of work, it 
may be in a new kind of life. 

Of course, they had to be given a start, 
for they had no resources, and no skill 
except as miners. Someone had to pro- 
vide them with land and machinery, 
stock, material and equipment. They had 
also to be instructed in all sorts of new 
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. . Some of the men have learnt to till t 


occupations. These things have been donc 
for them by An Order of friends— not, in 
passing, to be confused with the Society of 
Friends. The Order supervises all their 
activities and hopes to perfect a Scheme 
which may be adopted in any district 
where older workless men are соп- 
centrated. 

The society has 600 acres of land, and 
has converted a disuscd brewery into a 
number of modern workshops. Some of 
the men have learned to till the soil, others 
to work on dairy, pig and poultry farms, 
still others to operate machines or to 
engage in other workshop occupations. 
But there are essential differences between 
the society's organisation and that of the 
ordinary industrial undertaking. For 
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example, all production is pooled and only 
members of the society may purchase 
S.P.S. goods. Because nothing is sold to 
the outside public no profits are made, nor 
can wages be paid. The Government, 
anxious to encourage the Scheme, allows 
the men to go on drawing the unemploy- 
ment allowance and with this they buy 
back, at the cash cost of production, the 
goods which they have helped to make. 

It is impossible to give here anything 
like a complete list of the members’ activi- 
ties, but some may be enumerated. Every 
kind of vegetable is grown on large hort- 
cultural plots which the шеп prepared 
for cultivation, or in extensive glass houses 
which they helped to build. From a 
modern dairy farm at Llandegveth 100 


head of Ayrshire cattle supply milk and 
meat for the members’ usc. Pig and 
poultry farms provide more meat and 
eggs in abundance. The socicty owns its 
own coal level, capable of supplying all 
the coal its members require. 

So much for outdoor occupations. In 
the converted brewery at Cwmavon one 
group of men grinds flour in a power- 
driven flour mill; another has learned to 
bake bread and cakes in ovens of the most 
modern type. Other men weave cloth on 
hand looms; tailor the cloth into well- 
fitting clothes; make and mend boots; 
manufacture jam, sausages and other food- 
stuffs, and make machine-knitted gar- 
ments for the women and children of the 
community. 

Last year the society produced 245,235 
pints of milk, sold at rod. for seven pints; 


37,685 lbs. of meat at from 4d. to rod. per 


lb. ; 287,962 lbs. of bread at less than 1 74d. 
per 1Ь.; 210 tons of flour, 287,734 Ibs. of 
vegetables; 1,175 square yards of suiting 
cloth. Other goods were produced on a 
similar scale and, because they were avail- 
able, want was exorcised from 400 homes. 
The men’s wives were relieved from con- 
stant anxiety, their children given a 
chance of becoming useful citizens. Per- 
haps even more important, the members 
themselves regained their self-respect, and 
found hope and interest in place of the 
dreary emptiness of their useless days. 
All this is but a beginning. Already 
deputations of workless men from other 
districts have asked An Order of friends 
to extend the benefits of S.P.S. to them 
also and as the years go by extension will 
become increasingly necessary. For 
modern industry tends more and more to 
jettison its older workers. Make no mis- 
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take about it, the problem of the older 
unemployed is a permanent one. 


The beginning of S.P.S. was made pos- 
sible by one of Lord Nuffield’s generous 
gifts and is supported in part by grants 
from the Commissioner for the Special 
Areas. But a growing part of the funds 
necessary for development must be found 
from private sources. Though much has 
been done the present experiment is not 
yet complete or perfect, and the hope of 
extension must depend upon the genero- 
sity of the public. 


Mr. Peter Scott, the Leader of An 
Order of friends, asks the sympathy of all 
'Toc H members for this work. He does 
not, of course, look for their financial 


help, but he invites them to join with the 
Order in service to the older unemployed, 
The problem is not yet gencrally under- 
stood; it must be made known. From 
time to time An Order of friends under- 
takes propagandist campaigns in particu- 
lar districts, and here the help of Toc H 
members might be invaluable. In par- 
ticular Mr. Scott asks any Branch or 
Group which is seeking some opportunity 
for social service to investigate the work 
which An Order of friends has under- 
taken. In the first instance their best 
course might be to write to Padre Leggate 
at Toc H Headquarters, who has very 
kindly promised to forward enquiries to 
the London offices of An Order of friends. 
H. G. P. 


THE ROAD ТО BEAUTY 


We print below a talk given by Маснлет, Говвоск, late of Western Canada and now of West 
London, at the Central Conference at Digswell Park. (See page 304.) 


T T seems a little ridiculous for me who 

has been in Toc H such a short time, 
to talk to a gathering of men who have 
known it so long and so intimately. Therc 
are but two points which may excuse my 
attempt to contribute something to the 
Conference. Almost all my experience of 
Toc H was gained in Western Canada, 
where conditions and problems are funda- 
mentally different from those at home, and 
at a time when the Area was just bc- 
coming autonomous and had to learn the 
art of self-government. Secondly, there arc 
times when the newcomer, in spite of, or 
perhaps even because of, his profound ig- 
norance of the organisation and of its ways 
and customs, may notice certain points and 
form certain opinions which are of some 
interest even to the experienced. 

I would like first of all to give you very 
shortly an impression of the Western 
Canadian scene. Ours was the Winnipeg 
Area, made up of the provinces of Mani- 
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toba and Saskatchewan, and with its head- 
quarters in the City of Winnipeg. There 
were six units in Winnipeg and one each. 
in Moose Jaw, Regina and Prince Albert. 
Winnipeg to Regina is some 400 miles, 
with Moose Jaw another до further on and 
Prince Albert about 200 miles due north 
of Regina. ‘Those western provinces are in- 
deed a new country суеп to-day. There is 
still an atmosphere of development and 
discovery. The cities seem to have got only 
part of the way with their natural growth 
and to have Бесп pausing a little uncer- 
tainly before going on. Energies have so 
far had to be devoted to building and dig- 
ging and producing, and there has been 
little time to think of anything but a liveli- 
hood for self and family. This concen- 
tration on the material side of life has been 
emphasised by the dazzling wealth of the 
country’s natural resources, evidenced first 
by wheat and timber and more lately by 
mineral products. Production, record ship- 


ments, profits, discovcrics—these have been 
the absorbing topics, and life seemed to 
consist almost exclusively of a struggle to 
be among the winners of the race. 

This then is the background; but gradu- 
ally there has come the fecling that wheat 
and gold and dividends are not the only 
things worth having and that real pro- 
gress and development must depend on 
something less ephemeral and more in- 
spiring. A number of factors have con- 
tributed to this awakening. The corrup- 
tion in politics has disgusted a very large 
section of the people; the disclosure of how 
some big fortunes have been amassed and 
of the accompanying conditions of the 
workers in industry have stirred men’s 
conscience: the depression and the wide- 
spread unemployment have shaken men’s 
faith in the sufficiency of material pos- 
sessions. But apart from any such specific 
causcs, the country is growing up and be- 
ginning to discover the value of culture 
and citizenship and ideals. People аге be- 
ginning to grope for something of which 
they have no very clear conception but 
which they vagucly fecl holds the secret of 
real happiness. For the most part it is a 
case of the blind leading the blind. There 
are so few who can show the way and tell 
what they have found. The followers are 
there in plenty but the leaders are missing. 

Herc indecd is a situation where Toc H 
is badly needed. Fellowship, service, faith 
in ideals—these are exactly the things 
which Canada needs, and wants to learn. 
But the lead must be given with care and 
wisdom, if it is not to be rejected out of 
hand. Perhaps you will forgive me if I 
appear to digress for a moment. Without 
going back to first principles I cannot ex- 
plain what I believe to be a most important 
truth, and one which applies by no means 
only to Canada. 

Among philosophers of ancient Greece 
and Rome the Stoics conceived the uni- 


verse as an intelligible unity, ordered in 
obedience to a guiding rhythm or reason. 
Zeno, the founder of the Stoics, described 
it as the golden thread running through 
the varicd pattern of the tapestry, which 
gives continuity and coherence to the 
whole. They called it #005, а word which 
has the various meanings of Reason or 
Nature or God; and, being Grecks, no 
doubt they would also have agreed to the 
further synonyms of Beauty and Rhythm. 
This spirit is complete and perfect only in 
God, who is in fact its source. Indeed 
another phrase, used to describe it, is “ The 
mind of God "—almost what we might 
call Providence. It is the eternal pattern or 
rhythm according to which everything in 
the universe moves and changes. But it^ 
also resides, in limited form, in man, and 
is the deepest, truest thing in him—the im- 
mortal spark through which he makes 
contact with God, the source of Reason 
and Beauty, and the surest link with his 
fellow-men, because it is the greatest, and 
indeed the only, thing which is common 
to all. 

Though this Reason may be.thought of 
as a pattern or a purpose, there is no sense 
of fatalism in its relationship to man. It 
is not an external or alien force working on 
him irrespective of anything that he may 
be or do. Man’s real self is a fragment of 
the all-informing spirit, and therefore the 
law of the universe must also be the law 
of his own soul. So long as he lives true to 
his immortal spark, he will be free and 
happy, being then in harmony with God 
and nature and the real commonwealth of 
men. 

The word Фос really means “Growing” 
or “the way things grow,” to which the 
stoics added the idea of a directing Reason. 
The peculiar essence of this spirit is that it 
is dynamic and creative. By its very nature 
it gives out of itself and inspires with its 
own virtue. Such influence is not directed 
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towards mere pleasure or content or even 
happiness for its own sake, but towards 
Perfection, or, as we might say, absolute 
Beauty. So if a man is to find peace and 
freedom and to realise the best that is in 
him, he must feel the truth and the glory 
of this ideal and must learn to love it and 
make it the ruling principle of his life. 
And as he does so, there will grow within 
him that same distinctive quality, of 
creating and diffusing Truth and Beauty. 
Only by thus dedicating himself to the 
vision can he play his part in the world and 
achieve the true rhythm of the universe; 
and this in turn can only be if he is pos- 
sessed of what Plato calls “the divine 
madness." The aim then must be not to 
try to make men speak and act in a par- 
ticular way, but to educate and devclop 
that innermost spirit so that they becomc 
increasingly dominated and guided by it. 
As it grows it will gradually inform and 
inspire all that they think and feel, and 
then they will begin to sprcad the influence 
of what they have found and to create that 
same Beauty and Rhythm in all that they 
touch. If opce the vision enthralls a man's 
heart, goodness in word and deed must 
inevitably follow. 

What then can touch the spark and set 
it ablaze? Something it must be of its 
own nature, that can make the immcdiate 
contact; and of all the attributes of thc 
spirit, surely the most striking is Bcauty. 
Beauty, Truth and Goodness are of course 
but different aspects of the one reality; but 
of the three J think it is true to say that to 
the average man Beauty is the most casily 
definable. It can be appreciated through 
the senses as well as by the heart and the 
mind, and throughout our lives it is 
around us in innumerable forms. In 
colour and line, in shape, in melody and 
rhythm, a man may find Beauty and in 
doing so may realise the nature of the 
Spirit. But it may well be that he only 
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senses and enjoys the specific beauty that is 
in particular objects without realising the 
absolute truths that lie bchind it, the great 
principles, applicable to all life, of which 
such beauty is but a limited example. Per- 
haps it is because he has not enough imagi- 
nation and can only realise the narrower 
form that is before his eyes. Ке it is 
because the world is too apt to take the 
prosaic, colourless view and praises cold 
reason while it frowns on enthusiasm. In 
such a case, the heart remains untouched 
and needs to be shown why Beauty can be 
the greatest excitement and inspiration in 
all the world. The most certain way to 
realise the full glory of it is through 
another human being. “ Deep calleth unto 
deep ” and the immortal spark will at once 
recognise and respond to the familiar voice 
in another. Such contact is made not by 
words so much as by a kind of infection of 
the spirit, and the most infectious qualities 
are those that are most truly alive. Enthu- 
siasm, vision, faith, in their richest forms, 
must touch the same latent sparks in 
another man: and сусп though he may 
not at once understand their full signif- 
cancc nor what has inspired them, he can- 
not but sce that they bring more life and 
adventure and excitement and, above all, 
a sense of freedom and happiness—free- 
dom from worry and doubt, and a hap- 
piness which nothing material can affect. 
In the best and truest sense a man then 
becomes sclí-conscious, aware of his crea- 
tive powers and of the fineness | and 
grandeur of his true self. And if he is led 
to this vision of absolute Beauty by the 
infectious example of another to whom it 
is the dominating truth, he will see it as 
the most exciting fact of life, the greatest 
motive force and inspiration, the star on 
which to fix his eyes throughout his life's 
journey. р 
This is surely the only true leadership— 
of the individual who can show the way 


and give the sympathy and encouragement 
which the beginner needs so badly. It is 
by bringing the influence of his personality 
to bear on others and by firing them with 
his own enthusiasm and faith that he can 
best lead them to the star which will be 
their guide. A man may sce that star far 
away, as it were, at the end of the long 
road, but may fear to commit himself to 
а journey of which he knows so little. It 
is that first step which is so difficult and so 
frightening. It demands a fine courage 
and a faith which is the more admirable 
for being so untried. From nowhere are 
these qualities more likely to be drawn 
than from the example of a fellow human- 
being who is dedicating his whole heart 
and mind, every moment of his life, to that 
ideal of Beauty which is of all the grandest 
and the most inspiring. 

True leadership can only be given by a 
vivid and spontancous personality; and it 
is the development of that inner spirit in 
those who would follow that is all impor- 
tant. The greatest contribution that a man 
can make to the world is that of his own 
spiritual and creative powers—that is to 
say his own imagination, enthusiasms and 
ideals. There is sometimes a tendency for 
men to sink their own views and reactions 
for the sake, as they think, of showing the 
proper spirit of co-operation and sympathy 
with their fellows. Too much surrender 
will result in something vague and lifeless; 
but if a man will bring his own clear-cut 
ideas and ideals to the common pool, he 
will help to build something greater than 
the sum of its parts. So too there is a 
danger of imposing too much on a man 
from without. It 1s what a man does of 
his own initiative that really counts rather 
than what he carries out according to rule 
or custom or routine. Some formal organ- 
isation there must be, to kcep order and to 
administer and to correlate. So too it is 
natural and right that there should gradu- 


ally appear a body of tradition and custom, 
which preserves the best of the past. But 
there is always the danger of developing 
an excessive rcverence for authority, in the 
widest sense of the word. Within the fold 
of tradition, customs and forms may be- 
come petrified which have lost their value 
or significance, but to which the individual 
continues to pay unquestioning servicc. А 
hierarchy of committees may tempt him to 
sit back complacently and watch others 
doing the work; for he may feel that he 
can leave original thought to them and rest 
content with acting according to their 
suggestions. It is a well-worn theme that 
one of the curses of the modern world is 
standardisation, particularly of ideas and 
methods. This is generally the result of 
too much mass-planning, of working out 
people's problems for them and providing 
them with pre-digested solutions. No 
nation or socicty can survive that does not 
succeed in developing the imagination and 
the initiative of its individual members. 
There should be the freest possible field for 
the individual as such, to encourage him to 
plan and create for himself and to contri- 
bute of his own personality. The emphasis 
should always bc on the value of what he 
can give, as much because it is of his own 
creation as for its practical effects. 

I must make some apology for stating 
my views so dogmatically on a theme 
which almost debe expression in words. 
But following out my own principles, I 
believe that, however wrong in fact such 
views may be, they have some value as long 
as they are sincere and genuinely one's 
own. Гат encouraged to think that in fact 
they are not altogether wrong, for I have 
seen them borne out in a limited field in 
Canada. There is one unit of some thirty 
members which has been established many 
years and was once the strongest in Win- 
nipeg. But it settled down so complacently 
to an unchanging programme of routine 
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evenings and surrendered itself so com- 
pletely to its committees that it very nearly 
died of anemia. At the other end of the 
scale is the newest Branch which is a 
vigorous family of very definite in- 
dividuals. A grand lead is indeed being 
given by two members of outstanding per- 
sonality; but theirs is the true leadership 
of the spirit and not of specific ideas and 
plans. То these every member contributes, 
with the result that there is not only the 
most positively friendly atmosphere in that 
Branch that I have ever met, but also a 
freshness and a spontaneity which is most 
exhilarating. 

Though I believe that what I have said is 
true of this country as well, itis particularly 
applicable to Canada. The raw human 
material is there in a simple, natural state, 
waiting for the guiding hand. As I said 
before, they bave little enough on which to 
fall back when material happiness disap- 
pears and they will gladly receive the truth 
if it is brought to them in the right way. 
Canada is indeed a democratic country 
and the general dislike of any form of 
dictation makes impersonal or collective 
leadership of little use. There is also a 


mistrust of anything approaching emotion. 
alism; but, since there is little or no crust 
of convention or traditional thinking, 
there is an immediate and straightforward 
response to the right appeal—the appeal of 
the finest ideals and the pure vision of 
Beauty. There is nothing that annoys me 
so much as the idea that we should “ play 
down ” to the simple or uncultured mind. 
It is connected with that fundamental 
error that supposes that all great art and 
literature and music, all high thinking and 
great ideals, are complicated and abstruse. 
Onc of the most essential qualities of true 
greatness is simplicity, and it is in fact the 
very best in culture and in thought that 
makes the most vivid appeal. But to have 
its natural effect it must be brought to the 
inexperienced mind with absolute sin- 
cerity and simplicity, and with the most 
unashamed enthusiasm. Jobs there are to 
be done and routine to be carried out. But 
I am certain that the foundation is most 
securely laid when а man's heart is fired by 
another with that passion for Beauty and 
Truth, that vision and faith which must 
at last lead him to the Morning Star. 


M. L. 


"^JIMMIES'" 


ING. Jimmie’s is not a night club nor 
LN is it an institution. It’s really hard 
to say what “ Jimmie’s ” is except that it’s 
a house which has an occupant whose 
Christian name is James, so let us make 
acquaintance with “ mine host." 

Jimmy, surnamed Yates, is a little man 
with a vigorous smile and a pair of 
mended metal-rimmed glasses which fight 
for a foothold on his nosc. He'srather like 
the “little тап” in Strube’s cartoons 
without his bowler and he practises in 
upholstery. Не is a large-hearted little 
man and his craft is plied to the uttermost 
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—for he upholsters furniture and men. 
Jimmy is an individualist (for which I, 
personally, thank God) and that means he 
is a man of ideas and action—and in 
action he’s beyond words, because, driven 
by the power and conviction of faith, he 
does things. we 
For years now Jimmy has spent his life 
helping homeless youngsters, some in the 
Army, some down-and-out, some from 
Borstal—in the literal scriptural way. He 
is not an “‘after-care visitor"; for that 
wouldn’t satisfy Jimmy—no, he adopts 
the youngsters who come under his care. 
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. Call in some time and have Sunday tea.” 


They come into his “family” and he feeds 
them, gives a bed to them and finds them 
work, and, what’s more, he imparts the 
secret of “ self-respect.” 

As you can imagine, this was no easy 
task for a man in “‘digs”—nor was it casy 
for his landlady! So Jimmy for years has 
hoped and schemed like any would-be 
bridegroom for a “home of his own." To 
achieve his ambition Jimmy has worked 
and schemed and prayed and failed. 
After much travail Jimmy has become а 
householder. He is now а ratepayer; a 
local government voter; a “ consumer " in 
the eyes of public utility companies. 


So “Jimmic’s” has become a reality and 
Jimmy Yates can now be fully the father 
of his evergrowing family. The house is 
an ordinary villa and is furnished as it 
should be with a comfortable medley of 
furniture—much of it being "wedding" 
presents from Toc Н friends. Comfort- 
able single beds attract the eye and the 
spotless cleanliness of the place might 
betray you into thinking there was a 
woman in thc house, but there isn't. 
Jimmy and his family (he has at present 
three at home) do all their own chores— 
and they are charming hosts, too! Call 
in some time and have Sunday tea and 
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you will be overjoyed by the atmosphere 
and thrilled by the family gossip—of their 
doings and the tit-bits of Tom in the 
Sappers and John abroad with the Tank 
Corps and Bill getting on well in his 
apprenticeship. 

Jimmie's is “home” to a goodly number 
of fellows who come back for holidays or 
when on leave; it is home for lads in the 
Services who are stationed at the depots 
round about—for they can drop in when 
off duty and find the atmosphere and 
comfort and understanding that every 
man needs and should have. It is home 
for the many lonely lads whom Jimmy has 
a happy knack of finding. If you have 
always had a home of your own you can 
only faintly realise what Jimmic’s means 
to many a youngster and no words can 
convey the meaning—just go to 37, Sidney 
Road, Richmond, Surrey, and sce for 
yourself, or, better still, write to Jimmy 
and ask him to put 
you up for a night 
—and don't forget 
to pay. 

The home that 
Jimmy built is no 
flash in the pan 
“job ”— it is the 
result of years of 


persevering, often disappointing, uphol. 
Stering of men's broken lives and the 
mystery of the dump is founded 
in a mutual trust born of a faith that the 
best will out in every man. 

Jimmy proves the fallacy of the con- 
ception that a man is a typical this, that or 
tother. Go and call on him and don't be 
put off by his unassuming presence or his 
working-clothes or his odd conversation. 
You will come away infused with a 
stronger belicf in your fellow-men and a 
firmer determination to meet problems 
with experiments and remember that you 
can carn no greater reward than the 
remark a great friend of Jimmy’s made 
to me—' He's a funny little man, and 
probably many folk may not be impressed 
by him at first, but 1 have known him for 
hifteen years and this is why I believe in 
him —he has never lost his faith in a 
youngster he’s dealt with, and he’s hung 
on after everybody 
clsc would have 
given up -hope." 
Talbot House was 


called the house 
that love built—it’s 
true of 
BEN. 


] 
| 
| 
| 
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| no less 
Jimmie’s. 
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Blighty.” 


А WAY TO PEACE 
I. The Principle of Progress 


Nothing is more needed in our world driven crazy by fears and suspicions than a way to 
peace which is both sane and just (that is Chriflian) in principle and also possible to carry out 
in practice. Mr. Актыок УМоорнель, a Toc Н Builder, of Harrogate, has given much thought 
to this queslion and we are very glad to publish an outline of his ideas which he has written 
for the Journau. Readers may or may not agree with them, but at least they deserve serious 
Tudy and discussion, This month we print the first part of his article which deals with 
principles; next month we shall publish his practical suggeflions for carrying them out. 


T is nothing sensational or 
dramatic in the conclusions arrived 
at in this thesis оп International Peace. 
Neither does it contain anything new in 
the accepted sense. An attempt has been 
made to approach an old problem from a 
new angle, in a sanc and logical manner. 
It is based upon onc fundamental truth or 
law, the law of perfect consistency, that is, 
that we live in an ordered universe, 
evolving, governed and controlled, in both 
the physical and moral spheres, by forces 
of Nature acting in accordance with 
changeless law. 


Nobody can provide definite proof of 
this theory, but cverything of which we 
have complete. knowledge points to the 
ейп lusion that it must be true. For exam- 
ple, the astronomer can calculate the exact 
time at which the sun will appear above 
the horizon tomorrow morning, but no 
human being can give any definite proof 
that the sun will rise at all. The аЯгопо- 
mer’s certainty in the correctness of his 
calculations, our certainty that the sun 
will rise as usual, depends upon the law 
of the absolute consistency of the universe. 


It is only with the help of this law that 
causc and cffect can be measured with 
certainty. It alone enables the farmer to 
carry on his work without a margin for 
error. If he plants wheat he does not get 
a crop of onions, as he might if the world 


were run on a purely arbitrary system. 


Certainty of spcech is alone possible by 
rcason of this law. Only one sound can be 
produced with one formation of the vocal 
organs; if the world were inconsistent two 
or more might be produced. There would 
be no certainty of specch, there would be 
no certainty of anything. 


The Key to the Problem of Peace 


The key to the solution of the problem 
lies in the discovery and application of the 
force of Nature connected with it. 


For this reason, the fundamental 
method by which every problem in every 
sphere of life which has been solved with 
certainty is always the same. It is first to 
obtain a conscious recognition of the forces 
of nature operating, and then to discover 
the laws governing those forces. 


Having done this, the true solution 
invariably follows, because once the laws 
are established they are beyond any human 
opinion or argument, and they define to 
within very narrow limits what the 
solution mu&t be. 


Take the design of a dam; the materials 
for its construction have been in man's 
possession for ages, but it was the discovery 
of the force of gravity—the force of Nature 
connected with the problem—that alone 
enabled the materials to be used with cer- 
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tainty and efficiency. Now consider this 
line of thought in relation to the problem 
of Peace. 


The materials for the creation of peace 
are Justice and Physical Force (Arma- 
ments). These have always been in our 
possession, but our knowledge of the force 
of Nature underlying them—as the force 
of gravity in the case of the dam—is 
missing. If this were a detective story the 
search for peace might be described as 
“The Search for the Missing Force." 


Nature’s Force of Progress. 


The missing force of Nature is one 
which may be termed the force of progress. 


Every nation апа individual has 
always desired to make progress. То 
bring about a change in the right—or 
desired—direction. Our desires may con- 
flict with what is “ right," but to the 
nation or individual concerned the change 
desired is always right, it is always progress. 


This desire is part of man’s make-up; 
without it there would have been no 
change, no progress. It is something 
which he does not consciously create, but 
it is always present. It perpetually urges 
man along the path of change and pro- 
gress. Since it is obviously a force of 
Nature, it must have characteristics similar 
to the other forces of Nature, such as 
gravity. 


Now to show that the force of progress 
is the force of Nature connected with the 
problem of International Peace. 


Less than fifty years ago war was gener- 
ally considered a perfectly reasonable 
method for the final settlement of inter- 
national disputes. Today it is regarded as 
utterly foolish. Nevertheless war still re- 
mains war. It is our attitude towards it 
that has changed—has made progress— 
whilst there has been little, if any, practical 
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progress in the method of settling disputes, 
It is the difference in the progress made 
that is the fundamental cause of the pro- 
blem. 


The problem resolves itself into how to 
make progress in a definite direction in the 
best way. With this, the force of progress 
is vitally concerned because the laws 
governing the force will show how real 
permanent progress can be made in the 
best way. 


The Attributes of Nature’s Forces 

The world being consistent, the forces 
of Nature must be consistent one with 
another. Their fundamental character- 
istics must be the same. For instance, the 
force of gravity has always been present— 
always been at man’s disposal. He can use 
it for good or evil purposes. Before he 
could use it cither way with certainty and 
efficiency, he had to recognise its presence 
and discover the laws governing it. 


So far as the result is concerned it does 
not matter whether the laws are con- 
sciously or unconsciously obeyed. There 
is only one way of efficiently designing a 
dam—by obcying the laws governing the 
forces concerned. This can be done in two 
ways; by having a full knowledge of the 
laws and consciously obeying them, or by 
having no knowledge and obeying them 
by chance—unconsciously obeying them. 
The result will be cxactly the same. Con- 
scious or unconscious disobedience inevit- 
ably brings disaster and death. 


The Laws Governing Progress 

There are two laws governing the force 
of change—the force of progress. The 
first States that no matter how many Steps 
may be necessary in order to attain a 
desired end, they must be taken one ata 
time. The second, that progress will be 
brought about in the best way by the 
independent action of one entity. 


The proof of the truth of these Jaws 
comes from an application of the law of 
consistency. 

The Maker of the universe uses the 
forces of Nature, such as the force of 
gravity, for His own purposcs and always 
in accordance with thc laws governing the 
force. The universe is kept in its ordered 
path by the force of gravitation. If we 
examine some form of change, of progress, 
for which man is in no way responsible, we 
should be able to discover the laws. Con- 
sider the progress made by this material 
world which began as a ball of incan- 
descent gas, and from that state emerged 
as a suitable habitation for man. This 
progress, this change, was the result of 
what is looscly described as “ evolution,” 
which is fundamentally the first law, but 
this term has no precise meaning and nceds 
to be amplified if the operation of cvolu- 
tion is to be clearly discerned. Since the 
Maker of the World has infinite know- 
ledge, He knew / advance all the steps 
which would have to be taken. He has 
infinite powcr, and so could have taken all 
the Steps at once, but He did not do so. 
Thus He must have imposed His own 
limitation as to thc number of steps which 
it was right to take at a time. That limita- 
tion must have been to the smallest $tep— 
that is to say, one step, otherwise all the 
Steps could and would have been taken at 
once, and we should have had revolution 
instead of evolution. Therefore the law 
States that to make progress in the best 
way only one step must be taken ata time, 
no matter the number of Steps scen to be 
necessary to reach the desired goal. 

The second law is very simple, but it is 
most important that we should recognise 
it. The world was made by onc entity. 
There are not several Creators, only one, 
Therefore, in any sphere of life, progress 
will be achieved in the best way by the 
independent action of one entity. 


Objection may be raised to this argu- 
ment on the grounds that only material 
progress has been discussed, and that 
Peace is an abstract problem. The answer 
is that provided you believe that God is 

erfectly consistent and that He is inter- 
ested in both forms of progress, the same 
laws must apply. 

Consider the acts and teaching of Christ 
who was born the child Jesus, but grew in 
wisdom. He did not suddenly become 
the Messiah, the Christ: it was a gradual 
progress. He had the power and the 
authority but He did not suddenly give 
His disciples perfect faith in Him. He 
showed us that Faith, like anything else, 
must be the result of growth, of evolution. 

In the parable of the grain of mustard 
seed (the growth of a tree from the smallest 
of seeds to the biggest of trees) He gave us 
the ideal illustration of evolution. 

It is very clear that He obeyed the 
second law—that of independent action by 
onc entity. His words and actions did not 
depend upon any other than Himself. 

Testing the Theory 

The final method of deciding the right- 
ness or otherwise of a new idea is to try it 
out in actual practice. 

Take any sphere where real and rapid 
progress has been made, medicine, ship- 
building, wireless, and so on. The law of 
independent action—one man or a group 
working in harmony—has been and is 
being followed: Men like James Watt, 
Stephenson, Pasteur, Lister, Faraday, 
Lodge, Marconi, all took independent 
action. They could not have achieved their 
results if they had done otherwise. 

It is impossible to prove that they 
followed the law of onc step at a time, but 
there is no doubt that the progress was 
gradual. They did not know what goal 
would be reached. It is not an exaggeration 
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to say that they travelled along an un- 


known road in the dark. Under such cir- 
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cumstances it is only common sense to take 
one step at a time. 

Another example. Take education. 
The teacher knows in advance all the steps 
that are required for a boy to make pro- 
gress, but he only permits him to take one 
at a time. Even the man of twenty-five 
who has reached full mental stature and 
who desires to learn Latin or chemistry 
must obey the same law. He will, of 
course, take the steps quicker. 

The convalescent who takes thc pre- 
scribed steps to regain his health is an even 
more simple example. If he over-exerts 
himself he inevitably suffers a relapse and 
returns to the Starting point. 

The Two Laws and Peace 

In International Peace the laws have 
been disobeyed. The accepted method of 
obtaining peace is via some treaty or pact. 
One nation promiscs to do something 
provided the others do the same thing at 
the same time. Or one promises to do 
something provided the others do some- 
thing else. 

This is contrary to the law of independ- 
ent action, and we have seen that such 
methods are pathetic and futile. The 
Kellogg Pact is a tragic example. That 
treaty provides that nations will renounce 
war as an instrument of national policy, 
and that all disputes must be settled by 
peaceful means. It was not the independ- 
ent action of one nation, onc entity; it 
ignored the Steps and tried to make pro- 
gress by onc gigantic leap. The only result 
is this—since the signing of the pact 
nations going to war do not bother to 
declare it officially. 

The force of progress is the force of 
Nature that concerns International Peace. 
The Jaws governing it provide the key to 
the designing of a practical policy that will 
bring about peace with certainty, in the 
shortest time, and with the least physical 
suffering. 
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Special Attributes for Progress to Peace 

The two laws—independent action and 
one step at a time—must always be obeyed, 
but special knowledge is required of the 
attributes for cach particular kind of pro- 
gress. That knowledge is obtained by 
learning from those who know most about 
the object in view. 


As Christ made the perfect offer of 
peace, it is only reasonable to turn to Him 
for that special knowledge. The attributes 
of His offer were (1) it consists of love, (2) 
it is eternal—therc is no time limit, (3) it 
is oflered to everybody—no distinction is 
madc. 

It is impossible for us to fulfil these 
attributes in their entirety, but the nearer 
we can approach and apply them without 
hypocrisy, the morc efficient will be our 
action. 


As to (i1)—to speak of love between 
opposing nations would be mere self-deceit. 
Justice, which is а measure of love, may be 
spoken of. This is the closest approxima- 
tion which can be made at the moment. 
Therefore the step to be taken must consist 
of an offer of Justice. 


As to (2)—a time limit cannot be elimi- 
nated completely, but the step can be made 
as permanent as we know now, by making 
it a part of the most durable thing in our 
national life—the constitution—by Act of 
Parliament. 

The third attribute—offering it to all 
other nations—can be complied with. 

Combining the two laws with this 
special knowledge defines to within very 
narrow limits the action which must be 
taken in order to make progress towards 
real permanent peace in the best and 
quickest way. 

So far only the theorctical side has been 
dealt with, but it is the more important. 
It is similar to purc and applied mathe- 
matics. Only if the laws of pure mathe- 


matics are known and accepted can they 
be made use of in applicd mathematics 
with certainty. 

The truth of the laws and attributes 
governing progress towards peace must 


not be judged from the standpoint as to 
whether you agrec or disagree with the 
action which they necessitate; they must be 
judged upon their own merits. 

ARTHUR WOODHEAD. 


(To be concluded next month.) 


A MATTER OF PRINCIPLE. 


N extract from recent minutes of the 
Central Finance Committee reads thus: 
“Legacies: The question of the allocation 
of legacies was considered and it was decided 
that all such gifts that were specifically given 
for Endowment be credited to the Endow- 
ment Fund and that all other legacies of £250 
or more be credited to the same fund; legactes 
of lesser amounts being taken to the Revenue, 
Account for the time being. It was also 
decided that future Annual Reports are to 
include details of all legacies given to the 
Corporation.” 

Tubby, informed of this decision, writes as 
follows : — 

“ As drops of water wear away а stone, so 
legacies recorded in the Journat and in the 
public Press melt stony hearts. 

“Itis a matter of much principle that the 
habit of charitable legacies should be restored 
to general use among all classes of socicty. 
Few but the rich leave legacies to-day, because 
the simpler folk are not encouraged to under- 
stand how much their Д5 parting gift can 
help the cause which has meant much to 
them. "Го bring this practice back into com- 
mon favour, by Toc Н sctting a distinct 
example, would quicken the pulse of Charity 
and help, e.g., to save the Hospitals. It is 
indeed a very curious fact that from the vast 
funds in the Savings Bank, which represents 
the thrift of the main body of the British 
people at home, so few gifts after death come 
to support the Charities for which devoted 
voluntary work was given by those of small 
financial means. They simply do not think 
it is worth-while giving a legacy, unless it is 
upon a scale impossible for them. They feel 
themselves debarred by this convention from 
any inconspicuous bequest. I am cxtremely 
anxious that Toc H should break down this 


convention, which is bad and drives the 
Charities to desperation. Any student of Old 
England knows that it was а most salutary 
custom for poor as well as rich, to make 
bequests. There is a principle at stake in this. 

“ Тос H should now be steadily supported 
by parting gifts of a most humble kind. 
While mainly young, the Family includes— 
and is glad to include—a number of old 
friends. A quiet word requesting them to 
make a parting gift of love towards Toc H 
would, in the course of years, empower the 
Movement and place it beyond the equally 
distressing alternative of an Appeal, ог cut- 
ting down the Staff. I have myself en- 
deavoured, as you know, to interest all 
members of my family in this extremely 
simple Christian practice. Five who have 
died have each left legacies to Тос Н, not of 
large sums—for they were not rich people— 
but they have given what they could afford 
in life and death. 

“ [willingly admit that it is rather awkward 
and unnerving to ask this boon of folk who 
are growing old, but we must face the fact 
that it is needed, and overcome our natural 
hesitation. It would relicve the Treasurer im- 
menscly, and alter our entire financial state; 
if promises of help of this description, which 
were to be forthcoming in the course of years, 
were lodged with him for private information. 
Death is not now monopolised by age, and 
every gencration of our members can rightly 
make provision of this kind; in fact, it is not 
possible to ask for legacies from others for 
Toc H unless the member himself has made 
such provision, and thus restored, by personal 
example, a very ancient and most Christian 
practice, which—once revived—as part of 
normal forethought, would bring its benefit 
to all good causes." 
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ТНЕ СЕМТКАГ СОМЕЕВЕМСЕ 


^T^ HE final event in the long programme 

of the Coming-of-Age Festival in 1936 
was a week-end Conference, specially de- 
signed for overseas visitors to mect some of 
the leaders of Toc H at home, at Digswell 
Park, near Welwyn in Hertfordshire. The 
place, a large 18th century house in beautiful 
grounds, has been used for a number of years 
by the annual Staff Conference and found 
ideal for its purpose, and there is no doubt 
that the hundred members from far and near 
who met there in 1936 regarded their Con- 
ference as the best possible climax of a memor- 
able Festival. There was, therefore, nothing 
strange in attempting a repetition of a general 
conference at Digswell on the same sort of 
scale, though necessarily on rather different 
lines. The attempt was made from Friday, 
July 15 to Monday, July 18 this year, and 
was an undoubted success. 

The ‘Central Conference’ (as it was sim- 
ply called) of 1938 consisted of the members 
of the Central Executive—who are wont, in 
any case, to spend an annual week-end to- 
gether, representatives of each Area Executive, 
such overseas leaders and representatives of 
the Services as were available at the moment, 
and a few members of the whole-time staff. 
There were a few unavoidable gaps in the 
ranks but the 85 men who took part made a 
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good picture of the leadership of Toc H. It 
is not surprising that the * main theme ' of the 
Conference, therefore, was “ Leadership. 
Two meetings of the Central Council, in 
January and in April, which had considered 
the present financial restriction, and the policy 
of reducing the full-time staff by not filling 
vacancies which has followed those meetings, 
gave the subject a new urgency. But it would 
be the greatest mistake to imagine that the 
Central Conference. met іп a mood of de- 
pression as it faced this situation. As the sum- 
mons to the Conference put it, their task was 
"to consider afresh the whole question ot 
leadership and the respective parts to be 
played by volunteer leaders and members of 
the whole-time staff... We should not think 
of it simply in terms of filling a gap, but 
rather consider how the burden and joy of 
leadership can be most widely and usefully 
spread, so that we can make the most effective 
use both of voluntcers and of full-timers.” In 
the restrictions of the moment they set out to 
discover larger scope. They held firm to the 
belicf that “ man’s necessity is God's oppor- 
tunity.” 

To attempt anything like a Parliamentary 
report of the Conference, even if space allowed 
it, would be tiresome and futile for the general 
reader and the reporter alike. For the mood 


of such а mecting, and not the mere words 
spoken, is of prime importance and the mood 
cannot be reproduced on paper. Quite apart 
from the regular ' sessions,’ the fellowship of 
the Conference, finding opportunities all day 
long in private talk, in small informal groups, 


at meals, in various recreations and in worship 
in the Conference room, the open air and the 
little church which adjoins the house, was the 
best part of all. Men from all parts of the 
country and beyond met cach other at leisure, 
often for the first time, and discovered a new 
understanding and a closer unity together. It 
is casy for leaders іп ‘Toc H to feel isolated 
and to regard their problems as different from 
those of other Arcas or even peculiar to them- 
selves. "This chance to pool experience and to 
learn something of difficulties and methods 
and achievements in many other places could 
not fail to be à great encouragement to every- 
one. The member of the Conference who 
wrote afterwards, “it was the first time that 
I have been conscious, to anything like the 
same extent, of the Family in action all over 
the world," was surcly voicing the feeling of 
many others who were present. 

A few words about the programme. During 
the week-end the Conference held six sessions. 
The first, entitled “Round the Map," was 
intended to give “а series of pictures of the 
Toc H scene to-day at home and overseas." 
Half-a-dozen members, speaking under the 
strict time-limit imposed by the Chairman, 
Leonard Browne, dealt with the parts of the 
world they themselves knew. They repre- 
sented a fascinating variety of experience and 


most of them kept specially in mind the pro- 
blems of leadership in their own places. This 
session ‘sct the stage’ for the second which 
dealt with “ the place of Тос H in the world 
to-day and to-morrow "' and was intended as 
“an attempt to get the perspective right.” 
The main speakers were Cyril Pearson (Hon. 
Chief Overscas Commissioner) and Hubert 
Seeretan (Hon. Administrator). 

In the third, fourth and fifth sessions the 
Conference got down to its main theme. Two 
of these sessions were devoted to the Area 
Team—I. “Leading Toc H,” introduced by 
Alan Stapley (Central Executive, Surrey and 
Sussex Arca Executive) and Geoff Martin 
(Northern and Western London Areas Secre- 
tary); П. ‘Spreading Toc Н,” with J. В. 
Brown (Central Executive, Chairman of 
Northern London Arca Exccutive) and K. T. 
Ritson (Kent Arca Executive, Central Coun- 
cillor) as chief speakers—and the other to 
“ Special Problems of Leadership (a) overseas 
and (b) in the Services." 


IAS. oc Se 


The Q.M.G. baht ‘at. 
(General Sir Reginald May) 
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Between these sessions the method of group 
discussion was also used. Each member of 
the Conference had been allotted beforehand 
to one of five groups, which retired to dif- 
ferent corners of the house or grounds and 
debated the same questions, handed out to 
them. The appointed leader of cach group 
reported briefly on its ‘ findings’ at the next 
full session. These reports coincided exactly 
with each other at some points and were 
utterly contradictory at others; they were often 
extremely amusing and defy reproduction 
here. Perhaps the questions that were ‘set’ 
are worth recording, for they certainly led to 
keen argument and may tempt some readers 
to thought. 

I. Lrapine Toc II. 


(a) How can the duty of ''supervising, co- 

. ordiuating and developing," laid upon an 
Area 14хесийуе by its constitution, be most 
satisfactorily discharged by the Executive 
as a body? 

(b) How can the work of leading Toc H in the 
Area be planned so as to inake the most 
effective use of individuals, the members of 
the Executive, the staff, the District 
Officers, etc. ? 

ІІ. SPREADING Toc H. 

(a) How can the Area Execntive best set about 
making Toc H a real leaven of influence in 
the cities, towns and countryside ? 
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(Where there is a Mark, the possibilities 
of this as a centre as well as a hostel should 
be taken into account.) 


(b) In spreading Toc H how can each indi- 
vidual member of the Executive best pall 
his weight, so as to make more effective 
the work of the team as a whole? 

(Contacts with schools, public bodies and 
societies, the professions, the press, as well 
as with individuals, should be considered.) 
How can we use most effectively in this 
connection the qualities possessed by the 
staff of being mobile and available at times 
when other men are occupied in their 
ordinary work ? 

How dull this report looks on paper and 
how different in that respect from the Con- 
ference itself! The ‘‘ speeches,” snatched out 
of the framework into which they fitted, do 
not lend themselves to cold print for the most 
part. We reproduce one only, clsewhere in 
this issue, by Michael Lubbock (Western 
London Area Executive, late Chairman of 
Winnipeg Area Executive) which took the 
Conference by surprise, for it turned a report 
on Canada into a dissertation on a much 
wider subject; it was as beautiful in its man- 
пег as in tls patter. 


The keynote of the week-end was optimism, 
not extravagant and boastful but reasonable 
and determined. When the Hon. Adminis 
Staffing ” he saw the present 
difficulties as ап opportunity and a challenge. 
"As Т sec in“ he said, “the characterisuc 
danger of this age is that the machine takes 
charge of the man who ought to be running 
it, and Тос [i cannot hope to be immune 
from that danger. We ought to be thankful 
that the particular difficulty which has arisen 
financially has opened our eyes to the danger 
of this happening т Toc H." He went on 
to say that perhaps Тос H had made a mistake 
in calling its full-time leaders ‘ Area Secre- 
taries ' (to which the Conference said “ Hear, 
hear 7). They should be relieved by volun- 
teers of certain parts of their actual secretarial 
duties in order to devote themselves more 
freclv to the real tasks of leadership. Further 
than that, the Districts should be led to feel 
more responsibility, and certain members of 
the Arca Executives should act as what one 
might call ‘light-armed auxiliaries’ of the 
full-time staff in certain duties. 

Tubby spoke in the same mood of reasoned 
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trator spoke on 


optimism. ‘ The structure of Тос Н,” he 
said, “is not bad for a beginning. ‘ The good 
thing is begun,’ as our prayer says; if we 
Imagine that it is grown up, then growth will 
cease—except a swollen head. In speeches we 
may magnify Toc H, but not in speeches 
made to one another. The fact that Toc H 
is very small need not depress us. Young 
Faraday was asked what was the use of an 
electric spark: his reply was, ‘ What is the 
use of a baby?’ " 


Behind the excellent good humour, rising at 
times to uproarious fun (a so-called report by 
John Bostock will be remembered by those 
who heard it), there was serious purpose, a 
united determination to take action. There 
did not seem much risk that in the hands of 


CHRISTIAN OUTCASTS 


M OST people are familiar with the fact 
LVE that the Jews of Germany are treated 
as outcasts. But how many realise that 
there are Christian outcasts as well? 

These “ Non-Aryan” Christians arc 
those Germans who have a percentage of 
Jewish blood in their veins. Even those 
who have only one of their four grand- 
parents a Jew come under the ban. It is 
estimated that there are at least a million, 
probably many more, of these unfortunate 
people. They are more numcrous than the 
Jews and in a far worse plight, both as 
regards thcir present tragic condition and 
their future hopelessness. 


The following quotation from The 
Times is significant: 

“No ` Non-Aryan ' can be a civil ser- 
vant, а teacher or a professor; he may not 
be admitted as a lawyer or doctor пог bc- 
come a journalist or publisher, nor be 
apprenticed to an ' Aryan’ firm. All 
municipal employment is closed to him, 
and all semi-official organisations such as 
gas and clectricity companies, banks, rail- 
ways, etc., all forms of agriculture, even 
that of ploughboy or cowman; all domes- 
tic service in ‘ Aryan’ houscholds, all em- 


Pillars of the Conference. 


these men Toc H would (in a phrase of Geoff. 
Martin's) “ go up in smoke and come down 
with a broken neck.” B. B. 


OF CENTRAL EUROPE 


ployment in ‘ Aryan’ firms, factories ог 

shops.” 

Even home life is not free from the grim 
spectre. An “ Aryan ” in official employ 
was asked, as is the custom, to send in his 
and his wife’s pedigrees. It was discovered 
that, though he was of old German stock, 
his wife’s maternal grandfather was a Jew. 
Because of this racial taint, although the 
Jewish grandparent was a Christian, this 
man was given the alternative of divorcing 
his wife or losing his job. He chose the 
latter alternative and is now without work 
or prospects. In such divorces guilt or 
innocence is of no account. The children 
belong to the “ Aryan” partner, and so 
the home is broken up. Can we wonder 
at the cry of one such unfortunate wife and 
mother, “ What have I done to deserve 
this? ” 

The conditions bear with particular 
hardship on the “ Non-Aryan " children. 
The Jews are allowed to have their own 
schools but the ** Non-Aryan” children 
have to attend the state schools. This 
means that they are set apart from the 
other children who are taught, through the 
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regular anti-semitic instruction, to look 
upon the “ Non-Aryan " child as an out- 
cast. Forbidden to join in any sports or 
games, or to go to thc swimming baths, 
often made to sit on separate benches, the 
lot of such children is bitter beyond words. 
Nor is there any hope for them in the 
future, as practically every door to employ- 
ment is closed. 

Unlike the Jews, the “ Non-Aryan ” 
Christians have no great community be- 
hind them outside Germany to whom they 
can look for sympathy and help. They be- 
long to nobody. Inside Germany they are 
outcasts, pure and simple; outside Ger- 
many they have no claim. Their only hopc 
lies with their fellow-Christians. We can 
hardly over-estimate what it means to 
these suffering people to know that there 
are still those who, because they too are 
Christians, think of them with sympathy 
and remember them in their prayers. 


It is to help these fellow-Christians that 
the Church of England Committee for 
“ Non-Aryan " Christians has lately been 
formed. Its efforts arc chicfly concerned 
with the children and young people. 
Working in close co-operation with the 
Inter-Aid Committee for Children from 
Germany, the Committee is helping to 
educate boys and girls in English schools. 
Young men and women are also helped to 
find work and homes outside Germany in 
places where there is room for them. The 
Committee needs all the help it can get, 
not only in moncy, but in many other ways 
including the all-important way of making 
the facts known. So far they are realised 
by very few Christian people outside Ger- 
many. Information about the work and. 
the needs will be given gladly by the 
Secretary, Church of England Committee 
for “ Non-Aryan ” Christians, 20, Gordon. 


Square, WiC or. 


ANCIENT ALLEGORIES-IV. The Wolf and the Ewe. 


(The following tale comes from the East. As with most tales of the kind, its inventor в 
unknown. It can only be said with a fair amount of certainty that it ts ancient. If that is 
50, it seems all the more remarkable that it should represent with such accuracy the modern 
technique for declaring war on weaker nations by clothing rapacity in the robes of offended 


righteousness). 


A EWE, unbeknown to the shepherd, 
had become separated from the flock 
and she met a wolf. The wolf addressed 
the ewe, asking her, in terms that were 
civil enough but not without ominous sig- 
nificance, whether she felt at ease in her 
isolation. Then, discarding even the 
appearance of friendliness, he asked her 
how she had dared to pull his tail and, 
furthermore, to pluck hairs therefrom. 


The ewe replied, “I have been in front 
of you and your tail is behind you. There- 
fore I cannot have pulled it.” 


But the wolf said, “ My tail stretches 
over the whole earth and over the sea, too. 
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Your excuse is therefore invalid.” 


Secing that she had to deal with one 
with whom reason and truth counted as 
nothing, the ewe also had recourse to a 
fantastic lic. “АБ!” she said, “ but I did 
not reach this place by land or water. 1 
came through the air.” 


But nothing that she might have said 
could have altered her fate. “ By coming 
through the air,” the wolf retorted, " you 
have undoubtedly frightened away the 
deer which I had intended for my 
dinner." The wolf then fell upon the ewe 
and devoured her. 


K. 


THE ELDER 


Barnes.—On July 28, Jasez Barnes, а 
member of Dewsley Group. Elected 22.6.34. 

Davipson.—In August, ARTHUR STANLEY 
Davipson, a member of Leyburn Group. 
Elected 13.1.37. 

Ромымс.——Оп July 8, Вевмавр Dow ine, 
a member of Otley Group. Elected 8.3.38. 


Epwarps. — On August т, REGINALD 
(ТЕрру) Epwanps, aged 47 years, a member 
of Cheltenham Branch. Elected 8.6.25. 


Keay.—On July 23, as the result of a climb- 
ing accident in the Bavarian Alps, Donatp 
Носн Keay, a member of Twickenham 
Branch. Elected 26.7.34. 


скі. Оп August то, Alderman JoserH 
ALEXANDER Геске, М.Р. for Walsall and a 
member of the House of Commons Group, 
aged 72 years. Elected 4.3.32. 

Muscnovr.—On July 28, Epwarp Нион 


Muscrove (* Muzzy’), a member of Merthyr 
Tydfil Branch and of the South Wales Area 


BRETHREN 


Executive, aged 68 yzars. Elected 18.6.30. 


NicuoLLs.—On July 19, Tow NicHorrs, 
for two ycars a hosteller at Mark III, South 
Hackney. 


Prerce.—On June 18, Frepericx RICHARD 
ОТВЕЕТЕВ Pierce, aged 54 years, Treasurer of 
High Brooms Group. Elected 16.6.36. 


Sootry.—In June, Sergeant H. J. Soorey, 
No. 6 Squadron R.A.F. Ismailia, at one time 
Chairman of Amman Group. Elected 26.2.36. 


ЅтевІЕ.--Оп July 17, Captain GEORGE 
Аосоѕтоѕ STEELE, Pilot of Guernsey Branch. 


Elected 1.11.28. 


Stytes.—In June, Jonn Coin STYLES, а 
member of Notts and Derby Area General 
Branch. Elected 6.1.38. 


Wixkinson.—In July, Sergeant Conrap 
Wikxinson (‘ Gunner ’), a member of Bangor 
Branch and of the North Wales Divisional 
Committee. Elected 4.10.29. 


‘Gunner’ 


OC H in North Wales had in its ranks 

no finer fcllow than Sergeant Conrad 
Wilkinson: to us he was *“ Gunner.” He 
was the mainspring of the activities of the 
Bangor Branch. - He was for years a leading 
figure оп the Divisional Committee. In 
council his comments were fresh and daring, 
the product of an original mind; they were 
always unconventionally phrased, for he 
secmed to have a vocabularv of his own; 
where he had picked it up I don't know, 
but whenever Gunner spoke there was 
always a flash of illumination and an out- 
burst of laughter, though some of us laughed 
before we had scen the point, for he was too 
quick for us. То mc he seemed to sum up the 
very spirit of Toc H in his love for men and 
his understanding of them and his rcadiness 
to serve them. To-day we are mourning the 
loss o£ him, but the story of his passing will 


live on after him, enriching our traditions 
and inspiring others to follow in his steps. 
One black July evening when we shut our 
doors as we shivered and murmured that 
winter had come, there came the news to 
Gunner that some children were in danger 
on the Anglesey shore, near which he lived. 
He went out instantly to their help, and as 
he searched vainly for them on the rain-swept 
shore he was cut off by the incoming tide. 
“ Gunner” had died as he had lived. We 
thank God for him. Our sorrow,is not for 
ourselves, sorely as we shall miss him—men 
of infinite jest are not too numerous in this 
dull world—but for his family which finds 
itself ill-provided for. Toc H has lent a hand 
to help those who are organising a Memorial 
Fund for the assistance of his widow and 
three daughters. 
AJAX. 


Contributions to the fund for ‘Gunner's’ family are being sent to P. К. Alford, 24, Friars 


Road, Bangor, North Wales. 
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NINE MONTHS HARD 


HOPE that 1 may be forgiven for making 

my re-appearance in the pages of the 
Toc H Journat, thus breaking a private vow 
to maintain a splendid silence upon matters 
financial in Тос H. However, as the holiday 
season 1s now in full swing and the Adminis- 
trator, General Secretary and others have de- 
parted to more peaceful parts, I must intrude 
once again if you are to know how the 
financial battle fares. 


Upon the opposite page will be found the 
Income and Expenditure Account for Head- 
quarters and the Arcas for the nine months 
ended 31st July, 1938, together with compara- 
tive figures for the corresponding period of 
last усаг, Examination of these figures will 
disclose that income has increased by £1,878 
and this is an encouraging start to the effort 
initiated at the Special Council Meeting held 
in January last. 


The rise in Donations is principally due to 
the fact that during the past few weeks a 
number of the big Banks and Insurance Com- 
panies have contributed special Donations, 
thus not only making good some special gifts 
in 1937 which have not been repeated this 
year, but providing an additional amount as 
well. 


The “Light Brigade " Appeal consists of 
Donations from some members who have 
repeated their gifts made in October, 1937, 
and I hope that many more will feel the urge 
to follow their lead. 


Builders’ Subscriptions have increased 
through the eflorts of members and others in 
various parts of the country and there are 
indications that this growth will continue. 


Unit Contributions are up by nearly £300 
over the corresponding period of last year 
and I like to think that this means that last 
year’s total of £6,425 is going to be greatly 
exceeded. 

I am sorry that the state of Membership 
Subscriptions and Capitation Fees is not so 
good, as this must mean that Unit Treasurers 


have not been remitting Fees to Headquar- 
ters as promptly as they should; however, I 
am sure that they will not disappoint me by 
failing to rectify this before October 3r. 


I am pleased to be able to record the receipt 
of nearly {90 from the West Yorkshire Area 
Treasurer, who tells me that this has been 
produced as the result of a special effort made 
by the members of his Area during May, and 
assures Headquarters that it is quite distinct 
and extra to their usual yearly contributions. 
I need hardly say that such efforts as this are 
a tremendous cncouragement to us all and 
particularly to the Central Finance Com- 
тіцсе who, bcing so close to this financial 
problem, naturally feel the worry far more 
acutely than others. 


West Yorkshire call this effort '' The Per- 
sonal Touch," and I commend the idea to 
others. 


No doubt you will have noticed that 
expenditure for the period has increased by 
£763- This is almost entirely accounted for 
on Chaplains' Salaries, there having been a 
fuller complement of Staff Padres during this 
year than there was in the first nine months 
of last year. 


There has been a fair success in raising new 
gifts during the present year, but, unless 
income for the remaining three months is 
very much greater than normal for this 
period, it looks as though the deficit on Head- 
quarters’ and Area Accounts will be within 
the region of £3,000. This is, of course, con- 
siderably less than the deficit would have 
been on last year’s Accounts had it not been 
for the “ Light Brigade " Appeal, which pro- 
duced the great sum of £4,025. 


I, personally, feel that if our Accounts for 
this year can be balanced by some special 
gifts of this nature we shall be “ set fair” for 
next year with a continuance of the efforts 
of various Builders’ Councils and Members 
of Toc H. 

W. J. M. 


зп 


MY JOB.—II. 


The Boatbuilder 


The following article is by a member late of Largs Group (Ayrshire), now attached to the 


beginnings of à unit ат Chertsey. 
appeared in April. 


T F the lure of rock-bottom security does 

not attract you to a lucrative carecr, 
if you think you are one of thosc stoic 
individuals who delight in feeling grubby, 
defiant of draughts, an occasional wet shirt 
or physical tiredness, then boat-building 
may be considered as a means of earning a 
living. 

It is one of the luxury trades—that is, 
it depends more or less on the desires and 
whims of the wealthy who love the sea; 
the poor man has to be content with a 
hired punt, dinghy or canoe. 

Boat building to-day is one of thc few 
trades which has not become completely 
mechanised. Modern methods and ideas 
have certainly been introduced, but thc 
boat remains that obstinate but fascinating 
thing which has to be humoured in its 
construction of odd and beautiful shapes. 

To obtain efficiency as a boatbuilder, a 
wide and varied experience is essential, 
including the casting of metal of anything 
up to то tons in weight, thc handling of 
heavy ropes and lifting gear, hand or 
machine riveting, interior joinery, the 
natures and textures of woods, finally the 
construction of the hull, which also in- 
cludes plan-drawing and reading, and thc 
handling of boats in water. 

Having now rcached the end of my sub- 
jective approach to this article, let mc take 
you in imagination to somewhere around 
Britain's shores and river banks, where you 
can sec а busy boatyard at work on such 
craft as dinghies, tenders, cabin cruisers, 
lifeboats, auxiliary cruising and racing 
yachts. 

In the sheds the smell of oils—chicfly 
linseed and turpentine, and Stockholm tar, 
is everywhere. The two former are used 
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The first article in this series ( The Taxi-driver “у 


to make the scams and joints watertight 
and to preserve the woods utilised in the 
construction. Stockholm tar is used to 
preserve ropes, yarns and oakum bales. 
There are also the various scents of the 
woods, the most pleasant being those of 
pine, mahogany, oak and spruce. The 
smell of the others such as teak and elm 
is heavy and strong and rather obnoxious. 

Incessant noise is inseparable from boat- 
building. Every sound means a particular 
activity and one more step towards com- 
pletion. The sheds echo with the rat-tat- 
tat of clenching hammers, as they draw 
the planking or skin close to the timbers or 
ribs. As the car becomes accustomed to 
the various sounds, it is casier to distin- 
guish them—the whistling a good caulk- 
ing mallet produces as it drives the oakum 
into the scams and butts, the wail of an 
electric drill as it bores holes in the hull 
for the hundreds of copper and brass 
fastenings, the high-speed throb of a 
planing machine, the agonised whine of a 
circular saw and the “ swirling ” sound of 
the many planes in use. 

When man started building boats he 
must have realised the necessity of con- 
structing the hull in similar fashion to the 
anatomy of a fish. When the boat is half 
built its appearance is just like the skeleton 
of some marinc monster, complete with 
backbone and ribs. 1f you can imagine 
yoursclf lying on your back below a boat, 
how similar arc the lines to those of the 
upturned belly of a fish. | 

When the hull is complete, the deck is 
to lay, hatches to build in, interior decora- 
tions and furnishing to instal to suit the 
taste and personal comforts of the owner, 
complete with cabins, saloon, bathroom, 


galley etc., every quarter equipped to the 
highest degrec with modern conveniences 
—a floating homce to travel the world. 

Next comes the building of the spars, 
mast boom ctc., the size and shape to de- 
pend on the type of rig to be used by the 
owner. These spars are built in sections 
hollowed out and the whole glued to- 
gether. When finished they are like gigan- 
tic bamboo canes minus the hard knobbly 
joints on the outside. Finally they are 
mounted with the shrouds and halyards 
which form the greater part of a yacht’s 
rigging, preparatory to being “ stepped ” 
or erected in the boat. 

Soon the completed boat will rest in the 
launching cradle, immaculately dressed in 
summer colours. The sun will glint on 
the smooth gleaming planking, richly- 
toned varnish work and chromium fit- 
tings. When the little christening ссге- 
mony which owners love is over, she will 
glide down the ways, the shed echoing the 
sounds of her farewell to her birthplace 
and the men who have grown to love her. 
Gathering specd, she will enter the water, 
her breast throwing up cascades of hissing 
spray, as she bows in queenly fashion to 
the spectators on the shore. 

The boatbuilder on the whole is а 
modest man with simple tastes. At work 
he lives in a little world where class dis- 
tinctions are scorned, where clothes don't 
make the man, where freedom of specch 
abounds, and where ** Mr.,” old or young, 


gist has а fine ficld to explore here. The 
best time to study the individual is when 
things go wrong, when ill luck dogs the 
cutting edges of chisels and they cut into 
skin, when the hammer persists in hitting 
the wrong nail, when groans and grunts 
come from the lips instead of a cheerful 
tune, when all life gocs against the grain. 
But as a good tradesman should never 
blame his tools, then the cause must be 
sought in the individual weaknesses which 
prevail in man—dreamy youth in his cager 
search Юг jore de vivre, the husband with 
family worries, the grandfather with the 
pains of old age, whose eyes light up when 
relating some yarn of his youth, of the 
great old sailing ships, of storms at sea, 
of incidents in foreign ports, and finally 
his criticism of the modern generation. 

So we leave the boatbuilder to ply his 
craft amidst the sun, wind and sca, to hear 
the shrill cry of the seagull as it wheels 
to meet the wind, to see and feel the fly- 
ing spindrift as the breakers pound the 
rock, to fill his lungs with the salt-tanged 
air spiced with the smell of sea drift. 

If perchance he is the proud owner of a 
little boat and work is over, what could be 
finer than to sail out past the harbour in 
the changing colours of the sunset, his 
little boat borne by the soft evening airs, 
to look astern at the gathering lights of 
town or village, leaving the cares and 
troubles of his daily life ashore for the 
sweet companionship of the little craft be- 


is forgotten. Аз can be seen, the psycholo- neath him! GEORGE ROGERSON. 


Band Instruments for Leper Colonies 


А. J. Sownen, one of the Toc H leper workers at present at Uzuakoli in Nigeria, writes: 
... We arc justly proud of our Band; they accompany the singing at church each Sunday. 
Unfortunately the number of instruments now available is sadly depleted. Time is taking 
her toll and we have not the means of replacing them . . . . Instruments are expensive 
items and the ones wc have were second-hand and have been repaired time and time again. 
... The Band is an important part of the Colony life . . . Will Toc Н help us to bring it 
up to a greater standard of efficiency? ” 

The instruments most needed are cornets, euphoniums and bombardons. Any sent to 
the offices of B. E.L.R.A., 131, Baker Street, Гомром, W.1, will be despatched, carriage paid. 
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THE FAMILY CHRONICLE 
From British Columbia 


We in British Columbia were shaken out 
of our somnolence by the arrival in Van- 
couver of two Stars of fairly great magnitude 
in the Toc Н firmament—to wit, Michael 
the Coleman and Tammy the Tamkin. The 
former had come with the avowed object of 
securing for himself a Bride, a damsel very 
dear to the heart of Area Padre King, whose 
daughter she is. The latter knave, conniving 
at this theft, had come from Alberta in the 
city of Calgary—a mere eight hundred miles 
—in order to hold the hand of his companion 
and to manage his affairs. 

We decided to make the best of these two 
fellows and to use them in our Toc H exer- 
cises, which we practice from time to time. 
Sunday, June 5, then, found some forty men 
of varying age and intelligence mustered at 
the West Vancouver Branch quarters, which 
is an old school-house, education having 
fallen into desuetude in West Vancouver. 
Something of the spirit of the old masters and 
mistresses must have ЯШ remained, as these 
men dutifully and quictly assembled into 
small] groups, each under a leader. 

As the object of our being gathered 
together was to take Stock of ourselves, and 
to measure the increase in our growth (if 
any), we went right back to the beginning 
of things, and tried to re-discover the secret 
potion used by a one-time innkeeper in 
Flanders in order to entice men into his 
House. We found that it was that mysterious 
drawing power which we call "personality" 
that turned a mere house into а Home, so 
that men came back again and again to taste 
the joys of Family Life. We agrced that if 
Тос H today is to grow and flourish, each 
individual member must be а glowing, living 
personality "that men may see the beauty of 
the things that we do." If life in this our 
Family is to be effective, it must maintain 
that knife-edge balance which separates Stiff 
formality from sloppiness, and so be that 
delightfully informal place where men can 
find peace in a naughty world. 
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On Wednesday evening, June 8, about one 
hundred men, being of one mind and in one 
place, constituted themselves into a Rally. 
The dictionary meaning of rally is " to gather 
again, to re-assemble—cspecially after con- 
fusion, to recover wasted strength "—and so 
this gathering was a real Rally within all the 
meanings of the word. [n a short and simple 
form, we re-dedicated ourselves to the life 
and service of Toc H, and in that ceremony 
was a new light kindled in our hearts and 
minds. Fun, frivolity, talks and a presenta- 
tion, filled in the rest of an evening which 
will long be remembered as one on which 
Toc H in British Columbia took a definite 
Step forward. Our guests have gone, but the 


flavour lasts, and, to mix the metaphors, 
another link was forged in the chain which 
bound Alberta to British Columbia and both 
of us to England. 

Michael’s wedding was what one would 


have expected—a very happy one. They 
have left us with the sincere hope that the 
sunshine of their life in British Columbia will 
help them in their life in Crutched Friars. 


У Swan & Edgar " at the Pool of Peace 


Poperinghe Pilgrims all know “ The Pool 
of Peace,” the great mine-crater from the 
Messines Battle of 1917, which lies at Span- 
broekmolen within sight of Кетте! Hill 
on the one hand and the spires of Ypres on 
the other. Twenty years of peace have clothed 
its banks, the new carth of a ghastly explo- 
sion, with grass and bushes, and the water's 
edge with tall rushes; 'L'Association de 
Talbot House de Poperinghe’, its legal 
owners, have fenced it. Soon the frogs, 
big edible green ones, for miles round 
assembled there to conduct their courtships 
and fill the shallow water at the edge with 
millions of tadpoles and the air with their 
melodious snoring. And then other life 
mysteriously appeared in the waters, no one 
knows how. René, our steward at The Old 
House, an ardent fisherman of the variety 
technically known as " coarse," reported the 
presence of fish and backed his word by catch- 


ing a couple. And now Belgian farmers sit 
hopefully hour by hour at one end of a line, 
mostly with nothing but a worm at the other. 

At Whitsuntide, however, the zoology of 
the Pool of Peace received spectacular rein- 
forcement. Paul Slessor, its guardian, made 
a charming new contact in the person of 
Baron de Thibault, Burgomaster of Boe- 
singhe, near Ypres, and from him carried 
away (in a sack) one Swan, female. She was 
cereroniously ‘launched’ on the Pool by 
Baron de Thibault, in the presence of Tubby 
and a party of Toc H members from the West 
Midlands. The bottle, which should have 
been broken on her Stern, appears to have 
been absent. "Swan" has now been joined 
by her partner, whose name is obviously 
“ Edgar." The pair, who belong to a greedy 
royal race, will not be popular perhaps with 
fishermen and frog-mothers. But they add 
a lovely distinction to the Pool. 
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Se et ү 


From the W est Midlands Area 


In the last Area Despatch we recorded the 
visits of new members of the Stafl en route 
to their own Areas. A year later we record 
the departure of the Area Padre and the Mark 
Padre, without the comforting thought that 
their successors are on the way. To both 
John Palmer and Dick Craig we are grateful 
for their contribution to the life of the Arca; 
John for his wisdom and leadership during 
the past five years, and Dick for the traditions 
of Christian family life which he has built 
up in the Mark during its first critical years. 
Both will leave gaps difficult to fill, but 
because of them there are men now in the 
Area who can take a greater part in the 
leadership of Area and Mark. For the time 
being the Area Secretary remains and is 
shared with the Border Counties Division, 
but the Area Executive and the District 
Teams have seen fresh opportunities in the 
shortage of Staff, and have found additional 
ways in which they may share the responsi- 
bility for building Toc H in the West 
Midlands. 


The four Districts in Birmingham аге 
exploring the possibilities of co-ordination so 
that Toc H in the city can work together as 
an entity. One result is a Jobs Committec 
that has organised the Showmen’s Rest Tent 
at the Onion and Whitsuntide Fairs, and the 
Christmas Toy Scheme, and has co-operated 
with a country unit so that city boys have 
camped as guests of the country unit. The 
extension of such co-operation has endless 
possibilities. Some of the Warwickshire 
units have already enjoyed the results of co- 
operation with the Servers of the Blind 
League by entertaining a blind person and 
their guide. 

During the winter three Expansion Teams 
worked throughout the Area and the mem- 
bers of the Teams have visited every family, 
giving their ideas of what is involved by 
membership of Toc H. The result has not 
been an increase in new Groups, but a general 
impression is that members are happier, 
busier, and more awake to the responsibilities 
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of Гос H. The actual number of units has 
remained constant, although four new ones 
have replaced four that have ceased to exist. 
In this connection it is interesting to note that 
the District Teams have begun to be less 
afraid of encouraging dud units to pass out, 
and found that in many cases the energy 
expended on bolstering up a unit can be used 
more ellectively in breaking new ground. 

‘The history of the Gobbleston Group as 
recounted in The Bridge Builders resulted in 
one Distriél trying a new experiment in train- 
ing. Some thirty-five members were invited 
to become members of a Gobbleston Group, 
and for six successive weeks the Group met 
regularly, re-learning the truths of Тос H, 
writing and learning their own song, doing 
a job together, imploding on a new unit in 
a neighbouring District, and generally re- 
freshing themselves in the running of a unit. 

А high spot during the year was the Area 
Pilgrimage during the Whitsun week-end, 
and over seventy applications were reccived 
for the thirty places. Tubby and Paul Slessor 
were also in." Pop " for the week-end, and 
to both of them the Pilgrimage owes much of 
its success. Il his is the first ume the Area has 
ever had a Bank Holiday week-end, and for 
the first ume many men were able to go who 
normally are quite unable to have both Satur- 
day and Monday mornings away from 
business. 

During recent months a good many friends 
of Toc H have shown further proof of their 
belief in our ideals by becoming Builders. 
Activity in this respect varies throughout the 
Area, but one member, without undue effort, 
has found amongst old members, business 
and family friends, twenty men prepared to 
further Toc H by enrolling as Builders. This 
may be exceptional, but there are still many 
of us who have never given our friends and 
relations the opportunity of helping us in 
spreading Toc H. 

In December last year the members of 
Toc Н and L.W.H. in the West Midlands 
came together for a Service of Re-dedication 


in Birmingham Cathedral, followed by a 
Rally in the Town Hall. All the arrange- 
ments were made by the Joint Advisory Com- 
mittee, who planned the Rally on the lines 
of a unit Guest-night. All the unit officers 
had something to say, and worth listening to, 
but six different spcakers before the introduc- 
tion of the chief guest did result in consider- 
able mental indigestion. Nevertheless, the 
occasion is one to be repeated for the oppor- 


tunitics of renewing friendships, and for 
thanksgiving, and re-dedication of members 
to their task. 

To conclude this despatch without any 
reference by name to District or Unit will 
make dull reading to some, so we end by 
mentioning the General Branch, meeting 
cach alternate month, and finding new ways 
of helping the family. 


From the Transvaal 


The largest Toc Н gathering held in Johan- 
nesburg for many years said ‘Goodbye’ on 
June 4 to Owen Watkins, who for two years 
has been Hon. Headquarters Padre of Toc H 
Southern Africa, and to Mrs. Watkins. No 
fewer than 247 pcople dined together and 
attended the Guest-night afterwards. In his 
speech, Owen said: 


'" You have got a great job here. You are 
envied by Тос И al over the world, for you 
are building а new nation and a new people, 
welding together all the different elements in 
this land, making (hem a fine nation—South 
Africa. 

“We are not here to do flag-wagging, or to 
turn people inio Britishers, but to make them 
good South Xrcicans with high ideals, prepared 
to give service to the communities and the 
Churches to which they belong.” 

Не was leaving feeling happy about the 
position of Toc H tn the Transvaal. The men- 
bers were working at full pressure, and a 
really effective lead was being given by the 
Johannesburg district team. One of the pur- 
poses of Toc II, after all, was to develop leader- 
ship, and if it was not raising leaders it was 
failing. 

"I see Тос H, if it be fulfilling its purpose, 
raising leaders all over the country, teaching 
them in Branches and Groups how to lead, 
how to develop such gifts of leadership as 
they have. In the days to come a very large 
proportion of the leaders of this country will 
come out of the Toc II Branches and Groups 
that are dotted all over the Union and the two 
Rhodesias, and up to the Congo border. 

“ Especially I hope that the beginning which 
has been made in bringing together the two 
great white races in this land will be continued. 
We have already done something in that direc- 
tion in Toc H in the dorps where English and 
Afrikaans are working together as never before. 
If you carry on in that way we in England 
will be very proud of you.” 


In the absence of Sir Herbert Stanley, 


Colonel В. И’. Thwaites and Owen Watkins. 


Chairman of the Southern Africa Council, 
the Vice-Chairman, Jan H. Hofmeyr, 
Minister of Mines and Education, said, 
“Thank you and God-speed " on behalf of 
the whole family. He was followed by Mr. 
J. S. Fotheringham, Mayor of Johannesburg, 
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апа L. Н. Campling, the retiring Transvaal 
Area Chairman. Toc H Southern Africa has 
put a wise ban on presentations, but it was 
lifted on this occasion enough to allow an 
“illuminated address," a beautiful piece of 
work by a member, Alan Deverall, to be 
given to Owen and Mrs. Watkins. 

The Ceremony of ‘ Light’ was conducted 
by Colonel B. W. Thwaites, who now suc- 


ceeds Campling as Area Chairman. For 
many years he commanded the Imperial 
Light Horse, one of the most famous South 
African Regiments, and is now News Editor 
of the Johannesburg Star. Our photograph 
(by Eric Tucker, Editor of the Compass) 
shows Owen Watkins in the аф of success- 
fully persuading Colonel Thwaites to take 
on the Area Chairmanship. 


In a Mark Garden 


Mark XXII, Denmark Hill, encouraged 
by their success in an open-air Twelfth Night 
last year, flew Still higher in July with five 
performances of A Midsummer Night's 
Dream. Their London garden provides 
beautiful natural “ scenery," though London 
weather in early July, cold and showery, fell 
far short of ideal midsummer night. The 
play is exacting; it demands credible fairies 
and almost incredible mortals, beautiful 
verse-speaking and rumbuSstious humour. 
Moreover, it could scarcely avoid challenging 
comparison with Mr. Sidney Carroll’s large- 
scale production, only just over, at the Open- 
Air Theatre in Regent’s Park. The Mark 
XXII players were wise, however; they kept 
their production simple and intimate, a 
family joke which they shared with an 
audience sitting only a few yards away. At 
such short range the fairies suffered most—it 


is hard enough, in any case, to give them the 
illusion of being "such stuff as dreams are 
made of." 

If we must single out any players from a 
good caste for special praise, let it be Geoffrey 
Davidson as Lysander, a fine figure—and 
voice—of a man, Barbara Sims as а notable 
spit-fire Hermia and Winnifred Burns as a 
most graceful Helena. Special honours, too, 
go to Peter Quince’s (Jack Bornton) rustic 
players. Roger Ackerley as Bottom, Ralph 
Pitt as 5200, Eric Hewitt as Flute, Roger 
Brown as Snot and Gerald Roberts as 
Starveling made the fun not only uproarious 
but—what is not so easy—fresh. Some details 
like their “business” with Ninny’s Tomb, 
had an original touch. The producer, Rhys 
Bishop, deserves congratulation on the whole 
entertainment. Well played, Mark XXII! 
Do it again. В.В. 


From Jerusa lem 


We print below extracts from a recent let- 
ter received from the Secretary of JERUSALEM 
Branch: 

©... Since I last wrote in June things 
have been happening here and in early July 
the balloon went up properly—doubtless you 
saw accounts of it in the papers and won- 
dered how we were faring. Anyhow, life 
was hectic here throughout July and, mem- 
bers being in the main of Government and 
Service professions, all of us were working at 
full pressure. On top of it all curfew was 
imposed, to keep the bad lads down a bit, 
and so meetings were impossible, in fact all 
social life in Jerusalem was taboo for the 
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month of July. “Тре only contact one got 
was by telephone or chance meeting. How 
Haifa Branch have done I know not, though 
I'm afraid they had it worse than we did, 25 
the two main bomb outrages were there. 
Our Log Book for July is not very en- 
couraging. Still, we've done what we could 
in the circumstances. After a circular to all 
members, we had a mecting on August 8. 
Five only turned up. We had a frank dis- 
cussion and agreed that we were doing as 
well as we could. If it’s only a nucleus we 
can retain over these bad times, we shall pull 
through and come up again in strength later 
И] 
оп. 


TRAVELLER’S TALES 
In to Africa 


А. С. Epcan, Hon. Assistant to the Hon. Administrator, has recently returned from a tour, 
made at his own expense, in North and Central Africa, in the course of which he has 
combined visits to Toc H units with an inspection tour (in company with Dr. Muir, of 


B.E.L.R.A.) of leprosy work. 


HAD to be in Cairo for the International 
~ Leprosy Congress by March 21, and this 
meant leaving Marseilles on the 15th. Ву 
leaving London on the gth I had the chance 
of paying two or three visits on the way in 
Paris, Munich and Austria. In Munich the 
Anschluss was in full progress and feelings 
ran highish. They weren't made any calmer 
by the radio broadcast in the strcets and 
Brauereien or by the vast volume of beer con- 
sumed while waiting for the next news. 
Unfortunately, about 2.30 a.m. my stock of 
Reisemarks ran out, and as I was not going 
to change any more sterling at the ordinary 
exchange rate, we retired from the contest 
and to bed. The Tyrol was all quiet next 
day, though the frontier had been twice 
closed to trains, save for a few tanks and 
squadrons of airplanes watching the frontier, 
but on the second day political enthusiasm 
was taking its usual liquid and anti-Jewish 
course even in the small villages. At one 
toll-gate in the hills I was constrained on my 
way down again to the railway to come in 
to the pub by demands of “What does 
England think of this?" I didn’t know 
what England thought and my own personal 
views would clearly not have been popular, 
but beer was their chief concern and five 
litres more beer was probably better under- 
stood than my ungrammatical suggestion that 
they should wait a year before asking for 
congratulations. 

The more populated parts were full of 
troops and the hilariousness which troops 
engender in such circumstances, and I had 
a little trouble in rescuing my bag and 
changing into civilised clothes. 

On the Brenner frontier into Italy there 
were definite jitters. I was awakened six 
times from my not-too-downy couch at inter- 
vals for queries re passport, money, ticket, 


We print this month the first instalment of his experiences. 


customs, passport again, and finally because 
the bloke concerned seemed to love me as 
little as I did him. After the third interrup- 
tion Га adopted the attitude of smiling 
sweetly and answering successive questions 
in as many different languages as I could, 
however badly, function in. I’m afraid I 
definitely irritated him, and his language, 
which I could not properly appreciate, was 
probably excusable in the circumstances. The 
Italian people at large thought Germany was 
walking into Italy also, especially as the news- 
papers were—obviously by order—very sparse 
in their comments on the events, and some 
of the questions put by waiters and such- 
like to me, as an obvious foreigner who had 
come from the scene of action, were very 
illuminating. 

The four-day sea-trip in a Messageries 
Maritimes boat to Alexandria was perfect. 
A wonderful collection of different nationali- 
ties with the German refugee predominating. 

At Alexandria a very vivid Toc Н че 
greeted me on the quay and behind it the . 
secretary of the group spirited me swiftly 
through customs and police formalities and 
afterwards took me to meet such Toc H folk 
as could be found on a Saturday afternoon. 
The R.A.F. bulks large in Egyptian Toc H 
and transfers to other stations from Aboukir 
and Heliopolis look like being a heavy handi- 
cap to the units there for the time being. At 
Cairo my chief concern was the Leprosy Con- 
gress which took up all the mornings, most 
of the evenings after dinner, and odd spots 
of time in the intervals. In the afternoons 
the Egyptian Government took charge and 
showed us everything in or near Cairo worth 
secing in a most sumptuous and hospitable 
manner. Receptions, lunches, teas and din- 
ners were all on a lavish scale and reminded 
one rather of Arabian Nights feasts. Dr. 
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The Nile 
Muir, who, as secretary of the British 
Empire Leprosy Relief Association and also 
of the International Leprosy Association, was 
responsible for many of the arrangements 
and was an essential figure at cach function, 
must have been glad when we left on the 
31st for a less hectic life. We spent the day 
at Assiut at the American hospital and went 
on by the night train to Luxor, a Dr. Holmes, 
of the Baptist Mission near Stanleyville, 
traveling with us. Muir's staff-work was 
clever, for we found it necessary to fill in two 
days before the boat and train service left for 
Khartoum, and the discovery was made at 
Luxor, an ideal place for the rest. И was as 
hot wandering through the temples and the 
Valleys of the Kings and Queens as any- 
where we struck the whole time, but it was 
out of season and we had the joy of being 
able to see in comfort on the spot what Cairo 
museum had prepared us for without run- 
ning into the herds of tourists who were there 
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at Luxor 


in the carlier cooler weather. 

‘Three nights and two days by boat and 
uain brought us to. Khartoum where the 
medical service and Canon “ Uncle” Harper 
met us and cared for us nobly. ‘‘ Uncle" is 
an institution in the Sudan and Egypt. He 
knows and is known by everyone, and i 
there is any sort of a social job that wants 
doing. it's heavy betting that ‘ Uncle” is the 
man who gets it done. He runs, at the Clergy 
House where I stayed with him, a Supper 
Club each Sunday evening to which all and 
sundry are welcome. I fancy that inevitable 
limitations of space bar, on normal occasions, 
troops under the rank of sergeant, but other- 
wise there's the widest mixture of people you 
could get. Sausages and mash are followed 
by a speaker. At random I remember His 
Excellency the Governor General, Lord Grey, 
and Marjorie Perham among last season's 
ligt and the topics are equally varied, so it's 
no wonder that two to three hundred folk 


turn up weckly or that “ Uncle” has only to 
demand a volunteer for a job to get it donc 
at once. While the Supper Club is running 
there's neither need nor chance for a Toc Н 
or L.W.H. unit in Khartoum—it’s there 
already in essence though not in name. I 
spent a cheery evening, though, with Ser- 
geant Edwards and a bunch Si East Surrey 
fellows and one from the Royal Welch Regi- 
ment. Jobs aren't easy in a purely official 
place like Khartoum and this scemed rather 
on their conscience, but that a nucleus hangs 
together pending transplantation to a more 
favourable soil savs a deal for their keenness. 
Khartoum itself is an odd mixture of modern 
civilisation and primitiveness, hospitality and 
dust, green lawns and sandy golf courses, hot 
days and windy nights, cinemas and slums, 
but it's healthy and has few mosquitocs. 
After that twelve days оп the Postboat 
followed with little to do but eat, sleep, watch 
the birds and beasts as we flashed by at five 
miles per hour, and play chess. Muir was a 
glutton fo nd, once reports had been 
finished with. L imagine he mus have played 
an average of cioht games per day. We were 
only five o: boat itsclf but a party of 
Belgian mini olk en route for the Congo 


in à speci uroo alongside provided more 
life and fr. nents for Muir. Аг Terra- 
keka Dr. rank, the S.M.O. of the 
Equatorial Pro . mct us and carried Muir 
and mc off by car to Amadi and next day 
to Li Rang The roads aren’t bad and 
when one has acquired the art of bracing 
oneself against the front seat and roof with 


arms and legs one can face a speed of 30-40 
m.p.h. with compar ative unconcern. I nearly 
killed Cruikshank, though, when I was 
driving for a spell: he was trustingly sitting 
unbraced and reading some papers when a 
hidden hole in the road shot him into the 
roof like a rocket and for the moment laid 
him out. Li Rangu is a Government leper 
settlement containing perhaps 1,250 persons 
in all. and Muir decided to concentrate there 
for five days instead of splitting the time up 
over two or three settlements, and indeed our 
time was well filled with inspections and 
tests. though for the good of our souls we 


played tennis each evening. Our hostess, 4 
Swede, was most charming and quite imper- 
turbable, even when a neighbouring D.C. 
with wife, a game warden and three R.A.F. 
crews turned up unexpectedly one day. 
Glasses were the only problem: I think there 
were, with the tooth variety, five complete 
ones. But what did it matter? Leave was 
due in May and until then the assistant 
Sudanee doctor filled the gap nobly. Two 
more days’ motoring brought us to Lui, a 
C.M.S. mission-cum-leper-settlement, where 
Muir and I celebrated Mayday by climbing 
onc of the near-by rock cliffs. We got à 
magnificent view over miles and miles of 
forest and hill, but omitted the la& 50 feet 
or so which would not go in ordinary shoes 
and didn’t look any too good to me in 
stockinged feet. 

Next day we went on in heavy rain to 
Yei on the Juba-Congo road, built while Juba 
was a port of call for Imperial Airways. Now 
that flving boats are used they have cut Juba 
out through lack of sufficient depth of water 
to land on, though this is not expected to be 
permanent. The Heart of Africa Mission 
took us on next day from the Congo frontier 
to Niangara and finally to Ibambi, its head- 
quarters in the middle of the north part of 
the upper Congo basin. Н.А.М. as it is 
called, was started by C. T. Studd, one of the 
cricketing family, who had previously been 
a missionary in the east. It’s definitely a 
venture of faith and living from hand to 
mouth. The keynote, I should say, is the 
wholcheartedness of the sacrifice made by the 
missionaries for the natives. Furlough, except 
on imperative grounds of health, is not 
known, living is spartan, and until recently 
housing was not very much above the native 
standard. Neither of these, of course, applied 
to us as guests, and we were in fact most 
hospitably provided for during our four-day 
stay there. On the other hand the present 
head of the mission is above all things prac- 
tical and recognises that a good water supply 
—which incidentally he built himself—and 
adequate food and living conditions are im- 
portant for both Europeans and Africans. 
and the result is a not too common combina- 
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tion of real Christian spirit with a common- 
sense attitude on the material side of things. 
We went over for four days to a leprosy 
research station of the Belgian Red Cross at 
Pawa a few miles away. Muir and I turned 
the Belgian nurse-secretary out of her house 
for the time being; she was most friendly 
about it and put herself and her whole house- 
hold, boys, dogs, cats and monkeys at our 
absolute disposal and plied us with fruit and 
drinks at every possible opportunity. The 
Director and his wife with whom we fed 
were superbly hospitable, too, and the cellar 
and cook were stretched to the limit on our 
behalf: I think, in joy at seeing two new 
faces, they even forgave our stumbling 
attempts to talk French. It is a lovely situa- 
tion on a hill with a view over the forest to 
the mountains 30-40 miles away, and I should 
say as healthy as any in central Africa. The 
only thrill that happened was when a 
mamba dropped off a tree almost on to my 
shoulder but luckily decided that I wouldn't 
taste good. One day, coming back from an 
inspection, we passed a pigmy village, and a 
dance was performed in our honour. They’re 
queer little people with an inscrutable far- 
away look in their eyes and, I thought, a 
greater sense: of dignity than the ordinary 
African. While Muir filmed them, I tried 


my hand with a bow and arrow to the huge 
delight of the small boys: it's not so difficult 
if you remember on no account to play about 
with the arrow head which is smeared with 
a black poisonous gum. From Ibambi we 
had a long three-days drive down the east 
side of the Congo basin and over into the 
West Rift valley and the Albert Park game 
reserve to Goma on Lake Kivu. This lake 
has no crocodiles and a peaceful Sunday was 
spent bathing, writing reports, and watching 
the Mufumbiro volcanoes nearby, of which 
one was erupting and another threatening to 
do so. They say Kivu is the most beautiful 
spot in Africa, and it’s due to become a 
tourist resort with the aid of an air service 
from Kisumu and Elisabethville: you get 
the outline and mistiness of Scotland with the 
ideal English summer heat and all the glory 
of African flowers and foliage. We could 
have done with a lot more time there and и 
was a mattcr for regret that there was no 
chance of climbing any of the high hills 
around. The land in central Africa is from 
3,000-4,000 fect upwards in most places and 
one goes, bv road, between 9,000 and 10,00) 
feet. but the actual summits 13,000 to 17,000 


feet lie ӨЙ ihe beaten track a little and need 
four to davs to tackle them, and ume 
was prc A Gare 


MULTUM IN PARVO 


У: This year’s Birtupay Fzsrivar will be 
held in London on December 8, 10 and 11. 
The programme will include a Guest-night 
on Thursday, a Thanksgiving Service and 
Festival Evening on Saturday, and Services 
and a Family Gathering on Sunday. Apart 
from guests and new Branches, whose Lamps 
arc to be lit for the first time, it is expected 
of members that they should travel to Lon- 
don only in representative numbers, of which 
particulars will be given in the October 
JOURNAL. 

У: The Starr Conrerence will be held from 
September 12 to 17. 

У There are several changes in the Starr 
to be recorded this month. We express on 
behalf of many members our best wishes to 
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those who are ceasing to serve in a whole- 
time capacity. 

YE padre Dick Crarg (Mark Padre at Bir- 
mingham since 1936) has accepted the living 
of Riddings and left Birmingham at the end 
of August. Congratulations to him on his 
forthcoming marriage to Miss Grace Welton. 
У: Padre Rocer Dass, having been East 
Midlands Area Padre for three years, has 
been appointed Vicar of Cosby, near Leices- 
ter, where he will be instituted on October 6. 
Congratulations to him on his engagement. 
у: Padre GrorcE BLAKE is leaving the Man- 
chester Area to return to a pastoral appoint- 
ment and will be succeeded at Mark XIV 
(Salford) and in the Area by the Rev. 
$. Laurencr Davis (Hunstanton, Norfolk). 


У: Joun Burnett ceased to be North Wes- 
tern Area Secretary on June 30. In accor- 
dance with the decision notified in the July 
Journar, the vacancy is not being filled at 
present. 

"5 Кохльр Wraitu, Eastern Area Secretary 
since 1931, except for the years 1934-35, when 
he was in Australia, has accepted the post 
of Warden of the Community Centre at 
South Shields, where he starts his new duties 
on September 1 under the Oil Companics’ 
Special Areas Scheme. 

% The Eastern Area will be divided from 
October 1, the Easr ANG IAN portion being 
constituted an Area, with Padre Corin Mann 
as Area Padre and having its own Area 
Executive consisting largely of District 
Officers with an Hon. Secretary. 

% The Мовктневм Home Counties portion 
of the Eastern Arca is being amalgamated 
with the Oxford & Thames Valley Area. 
The Area Pilot will be Aran CowriNo, who 
has recently returned after three and a half 
vears in Australia, bringing with him his 
bride from Adelaide. Рау Carson will be 
Assistant Secretary and Padre GILBERT 
Wittiams will continue as Hon. Padre for 
the new Area. 

YE Garner Exetston has resigned from the 
stafl after serving for over eight years as 
Secretary, first in the South Eastern Area and 
latterly in the Souchern London Area. Padre 
KENNETH Ouver continues as Southern 
London Arca Padre. 

У: Padre Jons Parser has taken over the 
Area Padre’s duties in Northern London 
from Padre J. E. E. Tunsratt, who has 
accepied the living of High Littleton, Somer- 
set. Padre Ben Dakin continues in Western 
London, while Jack Suaw is now Area Pilot 
in Eastern London. 

X Си Harrison (Notts. and Derby Arca 
Secretary) has left his Area and becomes 
London Office Secretary. His place in Notts. 
and Derby cannot be filled at present. 

"5 In view of the extra work thrown upon 
Headquarters by these and other changes, 
Grorrrey Martin, formerly Secretary of the 
Northern and Western London Areas, has 
been appointed Assistant General Secretary 


from September 1. * 
у: The Rev. L. Vincent Daviss has been 


appointed to the Staff from September 1, and 
will hold the special appointment made pos- 
sible by Lady Greig and others, of Padre at 
Mark XX, Putney, and of Queen Mary’s 
Hospital, Roehampton, as announced in the 
Journat for June, 1937. 

У: Reo Ѕмітн has been appointed Area Sec- 
retary in New South Wales, where he will 
shortly be going in company with his bride 
to take over from Brian Вилимс$, who has 
succeeded Aran Cow ine as Secretary of the 
Australian Executive and will be moving to 
Australian Headquarters in Melbourne. 

% The place of Rec Ѕмітн as Western Area 
Secretary will be taken by Mayne Ersow, 
who since his return from the Far East has 
been working in the City of London Bursar’s 
office and who was married to Miss Frances 
Marcaret Howarp (of Harpenden) on July 9. 
YE Padre Owen Watkins, after two years’ 
strenuous work as Hon. Padre both at the 
headquarters in Johannesburg and through- 
out Southern Africa, returned to England on 
July 9 with Mrs. Watkins. Since reaching 
the age-limit and retiring in 1929 from his 
la$t appointment in the Army as Deputy 
Chaplain-General to the Forces, he has given 
the major part of his time to Toc H and will 
continue to do so from his new home in the 
country. 

"5 Any communications for Headquarters 
regarding Press notices, photographs, etc., 
should be addressed to “ The General Secre- 
tary,” as the term of Fmawcis SaxpwiTH's 
appointment as Press Secretary (part-time) 
has been completed. 

\: The Rev. H. Tuomas, senior C. of E. 
Chaplain in the R.A.F., Middle East, with 
headquarters at Cairo, has accepted the 
appointment of Hon. Commissioner for 
Toc H in the Royal Air Force, Middle East. 
"f^ An article on “ APPROACHING PnosPEC- 
tive Воплев$ " has been written by a mem- 
ber who thus offers to share his happy 
experience. This ought to be read by all 
members who are conscious of this method 
of meeting some of the financial needs. 
Copies can be obtained from the Сепета! Sec- 
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retary at Headquarters and from any Area 
© Sing the Roll of CENTRAL. COUNCILLORS 
for 1938-40 was published on page 277 of the 
Jourwat for July, the following elections have 
been declared: MANCHESTER. AREA: A (elec- 
ted by Branches)—E. S. Dawes, W. E. 
Eidesforth, С. Sott, W. Turner. B (elected 
by Groups)—H. С. Wigley. | 

V А. М. В. Влмерем has ceased, since July 
21, to hold any office in connection with the 
Wakefield Trust or with Tubby’s work at 
All Hallows and on Tower Hill. 

W The following Groups have recently been 
recognised: Elm Park (Eastern London 
Area), Welling (Southern London Area), 
Mossborough (South Yorkshire Division), 
Skelton (Northern Area), Eastleigh (South- 
ern Area), Salcombe (South Western Area), 


PARTNERSHIP IN SOCIAL 


PanTNERSHIP IN SociaL Errort—Eighteenth Annual Report of the National Council 
Service, 1937/8. Published by the N.C.S.S., 26, Bedford Square, London, У.С. 


“Social service," says this admirable 
Report, “is not service rendered by one class 
of the community to another; it 15 the self- 
government of the community in all that 
part of its social life which cannot be left to 
the regulation of Act of Parliament or ad- 
ministrative order or local by-law. For some 
of its immediate forms of work it still 
demands immediate charitable support, but 
its underlying demand is upon the intelli- 
gence and will of every citizen who is con- 
cerned about the social well-being of his 
village, town, county and country .... 

.... The broad purpcse of all that the 
Council and its constituent and affiliated 
bodies are seeking to do is to help quicken 
the determination to build better, and to 
build consciously, the social order of the 
future; building goes on all the time, and it 
is durable or shoddy according to the know- 
ledge and purpose of the builders. The 
specific contribution which social service 
brings to this task, which is far wider than 
itself, is the belief that in the world of to-day 
man needs, as he has always needed, to 
organise himself into social groups; that his 
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Colerne, Sherston and W; | 
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“Social service means, then, building 
groups; helping men and women, boys and 
girls to build their own groups; and helping 
them to remove those obstacles of poverty 
and lack of knowledge which block their 
vision and tie their hands. This is work to 
be done by the whole community for its own 
good; and it is work which calls for a umon 
of all the forces of the community, publi 
and private. Rightly interpreted, social t 
vice is a business not of doing what the Stat 
or the churches, or the political organisation 
leave undone, but of using the strength € 
influence of each and all of these fort i 
more effective partnership. 


The task of Я 
National Council of Social Service 15 01 


work o 
view; : 
ЕТКЕ Community Centre Movement,” ** Un. 


saployment and Social Need,” “The vil 
kd Community," etc., illustrating how the 
pusiness of "building groups" is proceed. 


Ing in these various spheres and indicating 
where the most pressing needs seem to lie. 
Гос Н is, of course, represented on the Coun- 
cil, and we commend this attractively pro- 
duced report tò the consideration of mem- 
bers, particularly Jobmasters, who are trying 
to take a wide view of the implications of 
Christian citizenship in 1938. ЛАС: б. 


PROBLEMS FOR GOOD NEIGHBOURS 


Toc H members do not claim to be ex 


We propose to publish from time to time a‘ 


be more than one). 


pert social workers, but th 
nowledgeable friends. Crises in the lives of our Sa Pies an T 


effectively with no more than a vague goodwill, an 
jeast the right people to turn to and something 
helping in all the more common emergencies in 


friends and neighbours cannot be met 
d every Toc H member should know at 
of the services and facilities available for 
which their practical friendship is sought. 


‹ n £ я $ 
1 problem " of this kind and suggest that no unit 
shall rest content until every member is aware of the possible “ solutions’ 


И е shall not publish any “ answers’ 
vary according to locality. It 1s not enough to know of the 


' (there may well 

, . . 
because these must inevitably 

national societies or state services 


existing to meet special needs; members, particularly Jobmasters, must know the men and 
women locally through whom these societies and services function. We have been free in 


our use of inverted commas їп the last paragraph because we do not really like the use of 


words like “ problem” 


and “ solution” in this sort of connection. Human crises are not 


mathematical problems to be “ solved" by any set formule; but members must not on this 
account neglect their plain duty of knowing the practical ways and means of helping. 


No. 


YOU just happen, perhaps, to be feeling 
at peace with the world, and rather 
happy. You catch the eye of a man in the 
street, and he has you in conversation almost 
before you know it. Hardly at this stage “а 
wide human interest,” but just an overflow 
of goodwill left from a rattling good Guest- 
night last night; your feet on the ground 
again, but heart still a little in the clouds. 
Or maybe you are driving a car to a town 
nearby, on a hot afternoon, with the fields 
and woods looking well-kept and full of 
life, though a little sleepy. And you just 
happen to stop to give a lift to a dusty- 
looking fellow on foot. 

Absurdly enough, your acquaintance has 
quite a cheerful voice, and is about your own 
age (somewhere in the twenties?) He says 
he is making for Newcastle. Newcastle! On 
a day like this, a grimy town 200 miles away 
seems an unattractive destination. Why 


1 


should anyone want to journey to Newcastle? 
“If I had fivepence more I could get a bed 
for to-night, and there might be a chance of 
jumping a lorry tomorrow." He tells of long 
unemployment in a family of three. How 
news of work in his own trade reached his 
ears and brought him venturing South, on 
lorries and on foot. A quick farewell to his 
brother and mother, and a promise to write 
to them within a week. Then the disillu- 
sionment of successive refusals, friendly but 
firm. After sleeping “ rough " in odd corners 
for two nights, there seems nothing to do 
now but set his footsteps homeward, to tell 
his tale to the waiting family. 

There! Was it not lucky that you were 
feeling so cheerful, or that this stranger was 
not already so depressed that he quite feared 
to catch your eye before all your defences 
were up? What shall you do? Give him a 
shilling and run away? Or what? 
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retary at Headquarters and from any Area 
© Sing the Roll of CENTRAL. COUNCILLORS 
for 1938-40 was published on page 277 of the 
Jourwat for July, the following elections have 
been declared: MANCHESTER. AREA: A (elec- 
ted by Branches)—E. S. Dawes, W. E. 
Eidesforth, С. Sott, W. Turner. B (elected 
by Groups)—H. С. Wigley. | 

V А. М. В. Влмерем has ceased, since July 
21, to hold any office in connection with the 
Wakefield Trust or with Tubby’s work at 
All Hallows and on Tower Hill. 

W The following Groups have recently been 
recognised: Elm Park (Eastern London 
Area), Welling (Southern London Area), 
Mossborough (South Yorkshire Division), 
Skelton (Northern Area), Eastleigh (South- 
ern Area), Salcombe (South Western Area), 


PARTNERSHIP IN SOCIAL 


PanTNERSHIP IN SociaL Errort—Eighteenth Annual Report of the National Council 
Service, 1937/8. Published by the N.C.S.S., 26, Bedford Square, London, У.С. 


“Social service," says this admirable 
Report, “is not service rendered by one class 
of the community to another; it 15 the self- 
government of the community in all that 
part of its social life which cannot be left to 
the regulation of Act of Parliament or ad- 
ministrative order or local by-law. For some 
of its immediate forms of work it still 
demands immediate charitable support, but 
its underlying demand is upon the intelli- 
gence and will of every citizen who is con- 
cerned about the social well-being of his 
village, town, county and country .... 

.... The broad purpcse of all that the 
Council and its constituent and affiliated 
bodies are seeking to do is to help quicken 
the determination to build better, and to 
build consciously, the social order of the 
future; building goes on all the time, and it 
is durable or shoddy according to the know- 
ledge and purpose of the builders. The 
specific contribution which social service 
brings to this task, which is far wider than 
itself, is the belief that in the world of to-day 
man needs, as he has always needed, to 
organise himself into social groups; that his 
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“Social service means, then, building 
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girls to build their own groups; and helping 
them to remove those obstacles of poverty 
and lack of knowledge which block their 
vision and tie their hands. This is work to 
be done by the whole community for its own 
good; and it is work which calls for a umon 
of all the forces of the community, publi 
and private. Rightly interpreted, social t 
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Ing in these various spheres and indicating 
where the most pressing needs seem to lie. 
Гос Н is, of course, represented on the Coun- 
cil, and we commend this attractively pro- 
duced report tò the consideration of mem- 
bers, particularly Jobmasters, who are trying 
to take a wide view of the implications of 
Christian citizenship in 1938. ЛАС: б. 
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mathematical problems to be “ solved" by any set formule; but members must not on this 
account neglect their plain duty of knowing the practical ways and means of helping. 
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YOU just happen, perhaps, to be feeling 
at peace with the world, and rather 
happy. You catch the eye of a man in the 
street, and he has you in conversation almost 
before you know it. Hardly at this stage “а 
wide human interest,” but just an overflow 
of goodwill left from a rattling good Guest- 
night last night; your feet on the ground 
again, but heart still a little in the clouds. 
Or maybe you are driving a car to a town 
nearby, on a hot afternoon, with the fields 
and woods looking well-kept and full of 
life, though a little sleepy. And you just 
happen to stop to give a lift to a dusty- 
looking fellow on foot. 

Absurdly enough, your acquaintance has 
quite a cheerful voice, and is about your own 
age (somewhere in the twenties?) He says 
he is making for Newcastle. Newcastle! On 
a day like this, a grimy town 200 miles away 
seems an unattractive destination. Why 
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should anyone want to journey to Newcastle? 
“If I had fivepence more I could get a bed 
for to-night, and there might be a chance of 
jumping a lorry tomorrow." He tells of long 
unemployment in a family of three. How 
news of work in his own trade reached his 
ears and brought him venturing South, on 
lorries and on foot. A quick farewell to his 
brother and mother, and a promise to write 
to them within a week. Then the disillu- 
sionment of successive refusals, friendly but 
firm. After sleeping “ rough " in odd corners 
for two nights, there seems nothing to do 
now but set his footsteps homeward, to tell 
his tale to the waiting family. 

There! Was it not lucky that you were 
feeling so cheerful, or that this stranger was 
not already so depressed that he quite feared 
to catch your eye before all your defences 
were up? What shall you do? Give him a 
shilling and run away? Or what? 
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THE OPEN HUSTINGS 


“The Interpretation of Grief ” 


My Dear Epitor, 

At Dudley House on June 21 at the first 
meeting in preparation for the Toc Н Gar- 
den Party 1939, at which Lady Airlie pre- 
sided and Mrs. Chamberlain was present, I 
was reminded of the day in March, 1916, 
when Captain Norman Chamberlain was in 
my room in the Old House in Poperinghe, 
where he came often and assisted me by lec- 
tures on town planning, open spaces, and 
use of parks and gardens by the public; sub- 
jects which were extremely popular in the 
Old House, for they aflorded very real relief 
to men's minds tortured in the Salient. 
Norman Chamberlain had already risen to 
be the Chairman of the Open Parks and 
Spaces Committee in Birmingham and was 
extremely expert on these problems. 

That afternoon, however, he selected 
another theme for quiet conversation. Не 
said that he had been thinking quietly about 
the future, when the war was over, and that 
it would be wise to buy the house from the 
Belgian owner so that it might be kept for 
all who came to sec thc graves of Flanders. 
Neville Talbot was in the room at the same 
time, and both of us remember Norman’s 
words, which were that Talbot House would 
then be "needed for the interpretation of 
grief.” He then went on to say that he 
intended to write to his home lawyers and 
arrange that Talbot House should be pur- 
chased for this purpose from its Belgian 
owner. This letter was, however, never writ- 
ten, for when the Guards went up into the 
Line a few days later, Norman died in action. 

Some years ago [ mentioned his intention 
to Mrs. Carnegie at Westminster as an in- 
stance of peculiar foresight on Norman's 
part, for no one else had dreamed of such a 
step; until Lord Wakefield, on his own initia- 
tive, decided to acquire, to present and to 
endow thc birthplace of Тос Н. Norman’s 
intention has been thus fulfilled; and it is 
surely true that while the mourners have for 
the most part now rejoined their dead, Toc Н 
has played a deep part in consoling thousands 
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of families who were bereft. Memorial 
Rooms and Lamps, and names recorded, 
have served their purpose to a high degree- 
Thousands of pilgrims every year discover im 
the Old House a spirit which gainsays the 
sense of unrequited tragedy, and raises hearts 
towards a firmer hope in the immortal and 
invisible. 
Yours sincerely, 
Tussy. 


Pilgrimage 
Dear Mr. EDITOR, 

І have just recently been on my second 
Pilgrimage to the Old House. More tham 
ever am I convinced of the need for a change 
in the present accepted programme. 

My impressions of this second visit were ОЁ 
being rushed around like a tourist from place 
to place and my remembrance of the Old 
House and из background are nearly as 
vague as my memories of everything else we 
visited. 1 was most conscious of being a 
“tourist and felt the need to apologise, 
whether they expected it or not, to the natives 
for what scemed undesirable conduct in hog- 
ging round their country in a bus. [t seems 
we are ig а great opportunity in not 
using the time and privilege for something 
more constructive than an orgy of sight- 
seeing. Е remember quite vividly the feeling 
in Ypres of longing to be back 'home' in 
Poperingh: and I am sure that not sufficient 
time is given to the Old House and to 
Poperinghe as its background. 

I'd like to sce more time spent in the Old 
House with talks, quiet times, discussions, 
and a Guest-night on the Saturday night with 
some of the local inhabitants present. Some 
free time during the week-end should be 
allowed to mix with the folk of Poperinghe. 
Tt appears that apart from the benefit to shop- 
keepers, our visits are a matter of indifference 
to Poperinghe. Isn't there something wrong 
here? 

If we mutt ‘ visit the sights,’ would it not 
be better rather than to isolate ourselves in a 
bus, to use their trains where distance is an 


mis 


object or by walking wherever possible? (I 
thoroughly enjoyed walking up Kemmel Hill 
and at the top listening to a gathering of vil- 
lagers singing some rather lovely tunes and 
in joining in the fun on a see-saw nearby. 
The “feel? of Belgium was more vivid for 
me in that gathering than in straining my 
imagination trying to visualise the ' fields of 
mud’ below.) I should be inclined to cut 
down visiting to a minimum, for after all a 
Pilgrimage is a visit to a sacred place and the 
Old House surely is our object. The Pool 
of Peace (awe-inspiring no doubt, but my 
sacrilegious wish was to have been there to 
sce it explode!) and Tyne Cote Cemetery 
(somewhat overpowering against the quiet 
and peaceful simplicity of the German ceme- 
teries) do not, at least to me, add anything 
to the value of a Pilgrimage. In a way they 
detract by encouraging thoughts not in har- 
mony with the object of our visit. 

Am I alone in feeling that we are not 
making the best use of these precious week- 
end Pilgrimages? 

Yours ever, 


А PILGRM. 
The Lighe Brigade Again 
Dear Sir, 
I understand that the accounts of Toc Н 


for the nine months ended July зт show an 
excess of expenditure over income of £3,436 
and unless. therefore, there is a material im- 
provement in income between now and the 
end of October the deficiency is likely to 
amount to £3,000. 

We have been warned by the Central 
Executive that they do not feel justified in 


continuing to budget for a deficit, and that 
they have already refrained from filling cer- 
tain vacancies, and will be obliged to further 
reduce the staff unless there is an improve- 
ment in income. 

1, for one, believe that there will be a 
generous response from members, both by 
direct giving and by the recruitment of 
builders, but these efforts will take time to 
bear fruit, and this year is a critical period. 
I am therefore enclosing a cheque for Го, 
and feel sure that there will be a number 
from the ranks of the Light Brigade, and 
other members who were not then ap- 
proached, who will welcome the opportunity 
of stepping into the breach, and so avoid 
further reduction in staff. 

Yours truly, 
ONE or THE Елснт BRIGADE. 


The Journal 


Dear EDITOR, 

May I, living in a “bright and breezy 
Dominion,” reply to the letter in the April 
Journat from Tigne Group, Malta, by saying 
that Г find the Journat amazingly full of 
interest? Rather than “inclined to be dully- 
highbrow ” it is to me not only informative 
but entertaining, even though it has of neces- 
sity to mention topics and people that are of 
more interest to English members than to 
those in the Southern Hemisphere. The 


London. 


articles on Service and Toc Н itself give me 
a most welcome lead in understanding and 
learning more of our great brotherhood. 
Yours in Toc H, 
Joun В. Mac ean. 
Hastings, New Zealand. 
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£25 Shares — 
super safe—are 
purchasable by 
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53 YEARS ОЕ 
UNBROKEN FAITH 


Through years of peace and war—years of prosperity 
and depression, the С.Е.В.5. has always kept faith 
with its members. 


No investor has ever lost one penny of capital or 
missed a prompt half-yearly payment of interest. 
Invest in the C.E.B.S, and ensure a regular profitable 
return on your savings—with safety. 
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